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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


i exchange of civilians is continuing in Korea. 
Thirty-seven persons, all who had registered to return, 
were handed over to North Korean authorities at Pan 
Mun Jom on March 2, Two persons suspected of crimes 
were sent by the United Nations Command to the Re- 
public of Korea authorities. Nineteen civilians who had 
originally been residents of Seoul were returned by North 
Korean authorities on March 1. They included stateless 
people of Turkish origin and White Russians, They had 
been in prison camps since their capture by the North 
Korean Army on June 29, 1950; .. . The United Nations 
Korean Recon- __... 

struction Agency “* 

has established a 

50 million’ hwan 

(about $270,000) Z 

fund to aid small- 

boat fishermen in 

Korea. Fishermen 

can borrow mon- 

ey from the fund 

to obtain part of 

the price of a new 

boat on repay- 

ment terms ex- 

tending over peri- ’ 

ods ranging from six months to three years. They can 
receive credit for up to six months on the cost of fishing 
materials and gear. The fund is administered by the Spe- 
cial Fisheries Control Committee, set up under an agree- 
ment between UNKRA and the Republic of Korea in May 
1953, The fishing industry is vital to both Korea’s internal 
and export markets and UNKRa currently has a $1,400,000 
program to rehabilitate it... . 

Trucks, textile machinery, cement and supplies for 
welfare agencies arrived in Pusan last month. The trucks 
brought to 600 the number of vehicles delivered in 
UNKRA’s transportation program. The textile machinery, 
including carding, drawing, rolling, spinning and winding 
machines, was the second such shipment. The cement 
will be used in repairing 1,000 damaged schools and 
building 1,500 new classrooms. . . . A second shipment 
of dried and salted codfish, for use in the emergency 
feeding program, has been made available by Canada. 


The eighth session of the Commission on the Status of 
Women opens on March 22 for a three-week period. The 
draft convention on the nationality of married women, 
adopted at the Commission’s session last year, was circu- 
lated to governments by the Economic and 
Social Council. The majority of replies favored 
the idea of such a convention but made sugges- 
tions for substantive changes. The Commission will re- 
consider its substantive articles. Among subjects to be 
discussed under the status of women in family law and 


Status of 
Women 
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property rights are: the right of a married woman to an 
independent domicile, parental rights and duties, the 
right of a married woman to engage in independent work 
without the authorization of her husband. The question 
of part-time work for all women and employment of 
older women workers will also be dealt with. Members 
of the Commission are: Miss Minerva Bernardino (Do- 
minican Republic), Miss Daw Ohn (Burma), Mrs. Faina 
A. Novikova (Byelorussian S.S.R.), Miss Gabriela Mistral 
(Chile), Miss Pao Swen Tseng (China), Miss Uldarica 
Mafias (Cuba), Mrs. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux (France), 
Mrs. Fortuna André Guery (Haiti), Mrs. Laure Tabet 
(Lebanon), Begum Anwar Ahmed (Pakistan), Mrs. 
Zofia Wasilkowska (Poland), Mrs. Agda Rossel (Sweden), 
Mrs. Vera Fomina (U.S.S.R.), Mrs. John Warde (United 
Kingdom), Mrs. Lorena Hahn (United States), Mrs. Isa- 
bel Sanchez de Urdaneta (Venezuela) and Mrs. Mitra 
Mitrovic (Yugoslavia). Miss Bernardino was Chairman 
at the previous session. 


Steps for stimulating local government development, 
with a “bold attempt to broaden the base of local govern- 
ment institutions”; further measures to develop economic 
self-sufficiency; the need for extending the road system 
as a key to economic and social advancement; and inten- 
sified efforts to expand education and encourage a desire 
for education among the indigenous people . . . these 
were some of the recommendations for prog- 
ress in the British-administered Cameroons, 
made by the Trusteeship Council after reviewing the 
Annual Report on this West African territory. The Coun- 
cil commended the Administering Authority for the 
political development achieved during 1952 and noted 
with satisfaction “healthy signs” of economic progress, 
including the diversification of the territory’s production; 
improvements in medical and health services; and an 
increase in the number of school teachers. The Council’s 
recommendations and observations concerning the British 
Cameroons, as well as those on five other African terri- 
tories reviewed at its current session, will be contained 
in its Report to the next session of the General Assembly. 
Nearing the end of its winter session the Council, on 
March 8, began examination of the Annual Report on 
Ruanda-Urundi, which was presented by the Special 
Representative of the Administering Authority—Belgium 
—Pierre Leroy. 


Trusteeship 


’ The Commission on Human Rights on March 8 com- 
pleted drafting the periodic reports section of measures 
of implementation of the draft covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights. Parties to the covenant would 
report in stages on progress made in achieving observance 
of the rights. Factors and difficulties affecting the degree 
of fulfilment of the covenant’s obligations could be indi- 
cated in the reports, which would go to 
the Secretary-General for the Economic 
and Social Council. Since frequently the contents of the 
reports would describe situations in fields in which spe- 

(Continued on page 241) 
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New Impact on Togoland Problem 


Council Hears Petitioners’ Views on Future of Two West African Trust Territories 


i the past seven years the Trusteeship Council has spent hundreds 
of hours examining petitions and listening to statements by petitioners 
from British and French-administered Togoland. These have been almost ex- 
clusively concerned with what is now known as the Togoland Unification Prob- 
lem, a question originating in demands—first made in 1947—by the Ewe tribe 
for unification of the Togolands under a single administration. 


This has been perhaps the most 
complex of all Trusteeship issues. The 
United Nations has sought a solution 
mainly through efforts to arrange 
means by which the peoples of the 
two Trust Territories might classify 
their own aspirations. These efforts are 
continuing, but the further rapid ad- 
vance of the Gold Coast towards self- 
government has had a new impact on 
the problem, since one of the Togo- 
lands is administered as an integral 
part of the Gold Coast. 

Meanwhile, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil has heard emphasis placed on the 
approach to the problem of those 
Togoland groups who claim that Brit- 
ish Togoland should continue without 
hestitation towards self-government as 
a part of the Gold Coast. This was the 
approach of three indigenous spokes- 
men who were granted oral hearings 
by the Council on March 1. Debate 
centred largely on the outcome of pro- 
posals on the Togoland question adopt- 
ed by the General Assembly last De- 
cember (see box on page 244). Fur- 
ther action was postponed until the 
Council’s next session, in June. 


UNITED KINGDOM'S POSITION ‘The posi- 
tions taken by the two Administering 
Authorities on the question, with par- 
ticular reference to the latest proposals 
of the General Assembly, were out- 
lined by the representatives of Britain 
and France. Sir Alan Burns said his 
delegation had always made it clear 
that the United Kingdom was ready 
to help re-establish the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs along the lines 
suggested by the General Assembly 
last December, provided that a suffi- 
cient measure of agreement could be 
found among the people of the Trust 
Territory on the election, composition, 
functions and terms of reference of 
the Joint Council. 

The population’s views on those 
matters had been sought in a wide 
series of consultations in 1953. The 
results had been various and, at first 
sight, divergent. In the Southern Sec- 
tion, the main political parties and or- 
gans of public opinion had appeared 
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to agree with the principle of the Joint 
Council but they had made their 
agreement subject to a number of con- 
ditions, which would inevitably raise 
difficult political and administrative 
problems. Views on the methods and 
machinery for electing representatives 
had differed. As to the Joint Council’s 
composition, the balance of opinion in 
the South favored parity of representa- 
tion of the two Trust Territories, despite 
the greater population and area of 
French Togoland. In the Northern 
Section of British Togoland, on the 
other hand, opinion tended to the 
conclusion that the creation of the 
Joint Council with the participation of 
representatives from that area would 
not meet any clearly identified need. 


GOLD COAST CONSTITUTION ‘Turning to 
the General Assembly’s resolution re- 
garding the revision of the electoral 
systems in the two territories, Sir Alan 
said this had clearly imposed a prelimi- 
nary task on the Administering Au-. 
thorities which would, of necessity, 
delay the actual re-establishment of 
the Joint Council. 


The United Kingdom was engaged 
in final negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast on the re- 
vision of the existing Constitution; 
when those negotiations were satis- 
factorily concluded a new general elec- 
tion would have to be held throughout 
the Gold Coast and the Trust Terri- 
tory. A number of provisional steps 
had already been taken, the most im- 
portant of which was the preparation 
of a revised electoral register along 
the lines suggested in the Assembly’s 
resolution. Results half way through 
the registration period indicated that 
in the Southern Section approximately 
twice as many electors had already 
sought registration as in previous cen- 
tral elections. The processes involved 
in publishing the electoral register and 
considering any possible challenges 
should be completed by the end of 
May 1954 and the general election 
should take place shortly thereafter. 


It was clear, said Sir Alan, that one 
of the important issues to be placed 
before the electors would be continued 
association with the Gold Coast, as 
opposed to unification with French 
Togoland. The unification party ap- 
parently had at last decided to contest 
an election and meet the test of pub- 
lic opinion. Since those favoring uni- 
fication would be more enthusiastic 
about the re-establishment of the Joint 
Council than those who were satisfied 
to be associated with the Gold Coast, 
the re-establishment of that body 
would doubtless also be discussed. The 
Administering Authority hoped to ob- 
tain useful supplementary information 
on the wishes of the people on that 
matter as a by-product of the elections 
and it would naturally take that in- 
formation into account in its final con- 
sultations with the French Govern- 
ment. Hence, while the United King- 
dom was energeticaly implementing 
the Assembly’s resolution, it was un- 
able at that juncture to adopt a final 
position on the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council. 


STUDY OF FUTURE STATUS With regard 
to the third Assembly resolution— 
concerning the constitutional reforms 
in the Gold Coast and their effect on 
the future of the Togolands—Sir Alan 
said his Government was convinced 
of the need for a comprehensive study 
of the future constitutional status of 
British Togoland, in relation to the 
Trusteeship Agreement and the United 
Nations Charter. It had been assem- 
bling material for such a study, which 
must, however, be based in its final 
form on the exact constitutional status 
achieved by the Gold Coast. Special 
attention was being given in the study 
to the particular circumstances of the 
Trust Territory and the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people. The 
forthcoming general election would 
give an additional indication, but not 
a final and conclusive view of public 
opinion. His delegation was therefore 
disposed to agree with the suggestion 
that the United Kingdom Government 
make every effort to produce all rele- 
vant supplementary information by 
the Council’s next session, in June, 
and that that information be examined 
by a committee to be set up at that 
time. 


U. N. B.—March 15, 1954 
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FRANCE’S APPROACH Presenting the views 
of France, Léon Pignon drew atten- 
tion to his Government’s report on the 
consultations conducted last June in 
French-administered Togoland,  re- 
garding the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs. 
Mr. Pignon said it was noteworthy 
that all the Togoland representatives 
elected to the French Parliament, 
twenty-two out of thirty of the mem- 
bers of the Territorial Assembly, al- 
most all the conseils de circonscription 
and thirteen of the fifteen of the for- 
mer members of the Joint Council had 
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vehemently declared themselves op- 
posed to its re-establishment. 

The reasons were:. First, the atti- 
tude of the Comité de I’Unité togolaise 
and the All-Ewe Conference—which 
had successively boycotted the En- 
larged Consultative Commission and 
the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs 
—had provoked resentment and mis- 
trust; some letters had gone so far as 
to say that any meeting of the Joint 
Council would be “a trap.” Secondly, 
the majority parties felt that they had 
steadily and faithfuly shouldered the 
responsibilities placed upon them by 


the United Nations resolutions and 
refused to be held responsible for the 
failure of the various bodies set up to 
solve Togoland problems; to accept 
the re-establishment of the Joint 
Council on the terms laid down by 
their opponents would be an admission 
of weakness and of responsibility for 
past events. Thirdly, they were dis- 
turbed by their opponents’ insistent 
demands for parity of representation 
between the two Trust Territories. 
Fourthly, they were opposed to any 
method of electing members to the 
Joint Council which would create 
rivalry or conflict between the Joint 
Council and the Territorial Assembly, 
which was the main elected body in 
the Territory and should remain so. 
In their eyes, continued the French 
representative, the Territory’s ad- 
vancement towards the purposes of 
Article 76 of the Charter should be 
based on the gradual extension of the 
Territorial Assembly’s powers; the 
time had passed when the Joint Coun- 
cil could serve any useful purpose in 
solving problems common to the two 
Trust Territories. Fifthly, the term 
“unification” was extremely ambiguous 
and had been interpreted in very dif- 
ferent ways by the various political 
groups. Lastly, they felt that the atti- 
tude of the various parties in British 
Togoland further complicated matters; 
they hesitated to take any stand on a 
problem which primarily concerned 
the other Trust Territory. The Union 
des chefs et des populations du Nord 
and the Jeunesse du Nord had cate- 
gorically stated their opposition to any 
idea of the unification of the two 
Togolands and to any organization 
common to the two Trust Territories. 


AN “EMBRYONIC GOVERNMENT” As op- 
posed to this stand Mr, Pignon said 
that the Comité de Unité Togolaise 
and the Juvento favored the re-estab- 
lishment of the Joint Council. In their 
replies they had not discussed the pos- 
sibility or advisability of such a move, 
but had merely considered the com- 
position and functioning of the Joint 
Council, which they saw as the em- 
bryonic government of a future united, 
— and independent Togo- 
land. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pignon said that 
France now felt it had a very clear 
idea of the trends of public opinion in 
the Trust Territory and the compara- 
tive strength of the various political 
parties and groups. But it did not 
now feel able to suggest any solution, 
since certain necessary elements were 
still lacking. It would inform the Trus- 


‘teeship Council at its fourteenth session 


of its final position on the General 
Assembly resolutions. 


PETITIONERS’ STATEMENTS In their com- 
prehensive statements to the Council 
all three of the Togoland petitioners 
opposed proposals for the unification 
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of the two Togolands, insisting that 
the people of British Togoland could 
attain self-government more quickly 
through continued association with the 
Gold Coast which, they stressed, is 
now “on the brink of independence.” 

Each of the spokesmen emphasized 
the ties linking the inhabitants of Brit- 
ish Togoland with the Gold Coast, 
links which, they affirmed, would be 
broken if unification of British and 
French-administered Togoland took 
place. Representing the Convention 
Peoples’ Party, Solomon Togbe Fleku 
said he had been elected to come to 
New York at a delegates’ conference 
held at Ho in British Togoland on Jan- 
uary 2 last. The vast majority of the 
chiefs and peoples of southern Togo- 
land supported his mission. His party 
was no “foreign importation” into the 
Trust Territory, but as indigenous to 
it as it was to the Gold Coast where 
their brothers lived. Their common 
struggles were about to be marked by 
a further constitutional advance. 

Mr. Fleku said his group had sup- 
ported the Ewe unification movement 
but had never envisaged that this 
would take place except in association 
with the Gold Coast, where so many 
of their people actually iived. They 
were not prepared to consider any 
other political proposals which might 
endanger the unity of a people living 
under a single administration, until 
final integration had been achieved 
through the ending of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the territory. Allega- 
tions that “an amount of two million 
pounds” was being spent by the Gold 
Coast Government to bribe and cor- 
rupt the people of British Togoland 
in seeking its incorporation with the 
Gold Coast were untrue, he said. 
He explained that a loan of two mil- 
lion pounds had been granted by the 


Gold Coast Government but this was 
for the further development of the 
Trans-Volta Togoland Region. Allega- 
tions to the contrary were merely cal- 
culated to confuse the Togoland ques- 
tion and make it more difficult for the 
United Nations to reach a decision on 
it. 

Mr. Fleku added that if British To- 

land’s integration with the Gold Coast 
was assured his people were prepared 
to participate in a Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs which would con- 
sider frontier problems and other 
measures. But they were not prepared 
to participate in any Joint Council 
which was “capable of placing in 
jeopardy our future with the Gold 
Coast.” 
ETHNIC LINKS J. H, Allasani, repre- 
sentative of the Dagomba District 
Council, stressed the many affinities 
between the tribespeople of Northern 
British Togoland and the people of 
the Gold Coast. He recalled that the 
Dagomba, Nanumba, Mamprusi and 
Gonja kingdoms had been split in two 
by colonial powers and artificial 
boundaries had separated them from 
their kinsfolk in the west. The 
Dagombas and the other tribes— 
totalling about 187,000 inhabitants in 
British Togoland—were of the same 
ethnic group as the people in the 
north-west corner of the Gold Coast. 
They all spoke the same language, with 
only slight dialectical variations, and 
had the same customs. 

Mr. Allasani went on to trace the 
history of the Ewe unification move- 
ment whose supporters had, he said, 
tried to give the impression that it 
had a large following in the North. 
This was completely false. The people 
of the North wished only to be re-s 
united with their neighbors in the 
Gold Coast. 


“ROBBING PETER” Whether the United 
Nations accepted the views of the 
Togoland “unificationists” or not, Mr. 
Allasani declared, it would make no 
difference to his people. Their minds 
were made up. “Much as they are in 
sympathy with the Ewe people they 
are determined not to allow them- 
selves to be torn away a second time 
from their people in the Gold Coast 
in order that they, the Ewes, might be 
united. That would be robbing Peter 
to pay Paul,” he said. It would be an 
injustice if the people of Northern 
Togoland were prevented from enjoy- 
ing their independence with the Gold 
Coast whose freedom was now almost 
in sight. 


Endorsing these views, the third 
Togoland spokesman, J. K. Mensah, 
representative of the Buem-Krachi 
District Council, said the vast ma- 
jority of the people of his area felt 
the United Nations had accepted the 
views of a number of self-seeking 
politicians as being those of the Buem- 
Krachi people. His people had been 
“rudely awakened” to the fact that 
they were not to be allowed to go 
forward as an integral part of a self- 
governing Gold Coast, but they were 
determined to reiterate their demand 
for integration with the Gold Coast at 
the earliest possible time. The tribes- 
people of British Togoland were 
bound up very closely with the people 
of the Gold Coast, traditionally, lin- 
guistically, socially and educationally. 


In the latter sphere Mr. Mensah 
pointed out that the educated young 
people in his region spoke English. 
Their future development was cradled 
in that language which further tied 
them with the Gold Coast. “Our 
modern ideas, our political thought, 


(Continued on page 243) 





TOGOLAND SPOKESMEN made statements to the Trusteeship Council on March 1 concerning the Togoland Unification Problem. This shows the 
spokesmen at the petitioner's table in the Council Chamber. They are (left to right): Mr. Jacob Kwadwo Mensah, representative of the Buem-Krachi 
District Council; Mr. Joseph Henry Allasani, of the Dagomba District Council in Northern Togoland; and Mr. Solomon Togbe Fleku, of the Conven- 
tion Peoples’ Party, Southern Togoland Section. At left, back to camera, is Mr. Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zealand, President of the Council. 
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Higher Arab-Israel Tensions Make 


‘Careful Watching’ Still N ecessary 


Truce Supervision Chief of Staff Concerned 


Particularly Over Jordanian and 


Egyptian Situations 


MONG the provisions of the Se- 

curity Council’s resolution of 
November 24, 1953—in which it 
strongly censured the retaliatory action 
taken by armed forces of Israel at 
Qibiya on October 14-15—was a re- 
quest to Major-General Vagn Bennike, 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, to re- 
port to the Council within three 
months. 


The Chief of Staff was asked to re- 
port with recommendations he con- 
sidered appropriate on compliance 
with and enforcement of the General 
Armistice Agreements, with particular 
reference to the Council resolution 
and taking into account any agree- 
ment reached in pursuance of Israel’s 
request for convoking a conference 
under article XII of the armistice 
agreement between Israel and Jordan. 


(That articie provides that either 
Jordan or Israel may call on the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
to convoke a conference of representa- 
tives of the two parties to review, re- 
vise, or suspend any of the provisions 
of the agreement other than articles I 
and III, which affirm the armistice 
principles, establish the armistice, and 
prohibit all warlike or hostile acts. On 
February 18, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold invited the two Gov- 
ernments to meet at such a conference 
in Jerusalem under his Chairmanship 
at a date to be determined.) 


ISRAEL-JORDAN RELATIONS General Ben- 
nike’s report, dated February 24 and 
made public.on March 1, says that no 
incident of major proportions com- 
parable to the incident at Qibiya had 
occurred since the adoption of the 
Council’s resolution, which had re- 
called to Israel and Jordan their ob- 
ligations to prevent all acts of violence 
on either side of the demarcation line. 


Acts of violence, “apparently com- 
mitted in some cases by groups bent 
on retaliatory action,” had, however, 
not only maintained tension along the 
demarcation line, but actually in- 
creased it. General Bennike refers to 
incidents in February in the central 
and south-central areas; and in par- 
ticular to serious incidents in the He- 
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bron area in the second half of De- 
cember, for which Jordan was con- 
demned by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission for the killing of two Israeli 
soldiers, and Israel condemned for 
three other incidents which were ap- 
parently reprisal attacks. These several 
acts of violence had contributed to 
periods of “extreme tension,” the 
Chief of Staff adds. 


There was also an incident in the 
northern area, involving firing across 
the demarcation line, in which one 
Jordanian was killed, and both Israel 
and Jordan were condemned by the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 


“If one considers the acts of viol- 
ence committed in the various areas 
during the last few weeks,” General 
Bennike observes, “it may be con- 
cluded that tension has mounted along 
the whole Israel-Jordan border, except 
for the far south. There has been a 
quick succession of emergency meet- 
ings of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion in an effort to cope with an ex- 
plosive situation.” 


CO-OPERATION OF LOCAL FORCES He re- 
calls that the Council, on November 
24, 1953, also called on Israel and 
Jordan to ensure the effective co-op- 
eration of local security forces, and 
adds that the Local Commanders’ 
Agreement, signed on June 8, 1953, 
was renewed on February 16, 1954, 
for a further period of three months, 
from March 1 to June 1. 

“There is no indication at the 
present time of the possibility of 
closer co-operation between the two 
Governments to ensure greater tran- 
auility on the border,” General Ben- 
nike states. “Jordan has taken meas- 
ures to prevent illegal crossings of the 
demarcation line, and Israel has rein- 
forced its border patrol, but no joint 
effort has yet been attempted. 

“While a joint effort in itself would 
not suppress all thieving, armed rob- 
bery, and smuggling, it would reduce 
them to a minimum. Patrols of local 
security forces of the parties, if not 
working jointly, at least in contact 
with each other, more frequent meet- 
ings, and better communications be- 
tween local commanders bestowed 


with greater police authority would 
assist in relieving tension.” 


General Bennike adds that the dif- 
ficulties which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the convocation of a con- 
ference, requested by Israel, “have not 
contributed to create a better at- 
mosphere between the two countries.” 


CROSSING OF LINE The Security Coun- 
cil had also noted in its November 24 
resolution that there was substantial 
evidence of crossing of the demarca- 
tion line by unauthorized persons 
which often resulted in acts of viol- 
ence, and it asked the Government of 
Jordan to continue and _ strengthen 
the measures already taken to prevent 
such crossings. 


General Bennike mentions the 
measures taken by Jordan and goes 
on to say that the number of Israeli 
complaints alleging crossings of the 
demarcation line had greatly increased 
during the last few months. 


“An increase in the number of com- 
plaints does not, however, suffice to 
indicate a deterioration in the local 
situation on the border,” he adds. “It 
may indicate an intensification of the 
cold war between the central authori- 
ties. Indeed, since the adoption of the 
resolution of the Security Council, the 
total number of complaints of various 
kinds has substantially increased on 
both sides. 


“There have been other periods of 
psychological warfare—not only in the 
case of Israel and Jordan—when the 
parties to a General Armistice Agree- 
ment have apparently rivalled in piling 
up complaints which, in quieter times, 
would not have been submitted to a 
Mixed Armistice Commission but 
would have been dealt with in informal 
talks or, in the case of Israel and Jor- 
dan, at local commanders’ meetings.” 


However, as a result of the meas- 
ures taken by the Jordan authorities 
on one side, and the improvement and 
increase of the Israeli border police 
on the other, infiltration and the loss 
suffered by Israel as a result of 
marauding had now decreased. 


EGYPT-ISRAEL AGREEMENT The tension 
between Israel and Egypt had not 
diminished, the Chief of Staff’s report 
continues. It mentions the questions 
recently brought to the Security Coun- 
cil by those two Governments: “En- 
forcement by Egypt of restrictions on 
the passage of ships trading with Is- 
rael through the Suez Canal” and “In- 
terference by Egypt with shipping pro- 
ceeding to the Israeli port of Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqaba,” complaints by 
Israel; and “Violations by Israel of the 
Egypt-Israel General Armistice Agree- 
ment at the demilitarized zone of El 
Auja,” a complaint by Egypt. 

In his report to the Council on 
October 27, 1953, General Bennike 
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mentioned another question, he re- 
calls—that of the crossing of the de- 
marcation line by Arabs from the 
Egyptian-controlled “Gaza Strip’— 
and pointed out that such infiltration, 
which was in many cases carried out 
for the purpose of stealing cattle, 
crops, or water-pipes from Israeli set- 
tlements in the Negev, was occasion- 
ally followed by Israeli reprisal at- 
tacks. 

“During the last three months,” he 
says, “there has been on both sides, 
an increase of complaints alleging 
violations of the General Armistice 
Agreement. The greater number of 
complaints have been submitted by the 
Israeli delegation (180 complaints, 150 
alleging infiltration and thefts). The 
Egyptian delegation has submitted 48 
complaints.” 

Although, as in the case of Israel 
and Jordan, such an increase of com- 
plaints might indicate only an intensifi- 
cation of the cold war between the 
central authorities, it would be a mis- 
take, warns General Bennike, not to 
consider the possible implications and 
effects of the presentation of numerous 
formal complaints, even if the ma- 
jority of such complaints concerned 
incidents which were formerly con- 
sidered as routine and dealt with in 
informal talks. 

“It is a symptom of higher tension 
when such incidents are given much 
importance by official circles and pub- 
lic opinion,” he adds. 


GAZA STRIP During the previous few 
weeks, also, complaints had further in- 
creased in regard to actions along the 
demarcation line of the Gaza Strip. 
On February 17, 18, and 19, there 
were several incidents more serious 
than infiltration and minor thefts, and 
since then the border incidents had 
continued, with the Egyptians com- 
plaining in particular of crossings of 
the demarcation line and thefts of 
flocks by Israelis. 


Many of these incidents had taken 
place in the same area, and there 
might have been a connection between 
some of them and the fact that a large 
flock of 260 sheep stolen in Israel and 
taken across the demarcation line on 
February 17 had not been returned 
to its Israeli owners. The Egyptians 
had reported that most of the sheep 
had been found, but that the police 
were still investigating. 


Faced with an accumulation of 
complaints, the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had sug- 
gested to the two parties that future 
complaints should be handled by a 
sub-committee of the Commission, 
consisting of a representative of each 
party and a United Nations observer, 
and attended by police or military 
officers from both sides. 


“These officers,” observes General 
Bennike, “should be the ones respon- 
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sible for civil and/or military affairs 
on each side of the line where an 
incident has occurred, and the meet- 
ings should take place as quickly as 
possible after the incident. This should 
permit the solution of many incidents 
on a local level. It might also be 
hoped that co-operation between the 
local representatives of the parties 
would result in lessening the number 
of incidents. Tension along the de- 
marcation line has increased to such 
an extent that the parties should try 
to implement the Chairman’s sugges- 
tion.” 


ISRAEL-LEBANON AGREEMENT In his re- 
port to the Council on October 27, 
1953, General Bennike stated that the 
application of the Israel-Lebanon Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement had given 
rise to relatively few and minor diffi- 
culties. 

“There has been no change in this 
respect during the last three months,” 
he comments. 


ISRAEL-SYRIA AGREEMENT As for the Is- 
rael-Syria General Armistice Agree- 
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ment, difficulties to which he referred 
on October 27 in connection with the 
application of the provisions relating 
to the demilitarized zone remained 
unaltered. 

Regarding the particular question 
of which the Security Council had 
been seized, that of the projected Is- 
raeli canal between the River Jordan 
and Lake Tiberias, the work which 
was begun last September had not 
been resumed in the demilitarized 
zone, General Bennike reports. 

Summing up the report as a whole, 
he recalls that last October he felt that 
a threat to the security of the area 
was possible and that the situation 
deserved the attention of the Security 
Council, 

“T still think,” he reiterates, “that 
the situation needs careful watching, 
particularly at the present time in con- 
nection with the implementation of 
the Israel-Jordan and _ Israel-Egypt 
General Armistice Agreements, and | 
shall not fail to keep the Security 
Council informed of any development 
deserving its consideration.” 





ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DELEGATES AND OBSERVERS from 23 countries recently attended 

the tenth session of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East at Kandy, 

Ceylon. Ceylon’s Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, opened the session, and C. C, Desari, 

of India, was elected Chairman, With them at the table are (left) Guillaume Georges-Picot, 

Assistant Secretary-General for Economic and Social Affairs, and (right) Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, 
Executive Secretary of the Commission. 
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Neutral Nations Repatriation 


Commussion’s Work in Review 


HE Korean armistice agreement 

provided that the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission should op- 
erate on the basis of majority vote. 
In the light of later developments, that 
was an important provision; for, in all 
the work accomplished by the Com- 
mission in carrying out a difficult as- 
signment, there was only one unani- 
mous decision. 


The Commission consisted of one 
member each from Czechoslovakia, 
India, Poland, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. The representative of India, Lieu- 
tenant-General K. S. Thimayya, was 
Chairman and executive agent, and the 
6,200 troops used as a custodial force 
were supplied exclusively by India. 


The only unanimous decision was 
one of the Commission’s earliest, 
which established the procedure under 
which their rights to repatriation were 
to be explained to the prisoners of 
war in the Commission’s custody by 
representatives of the former detain- 
ing side. 


Thereafter the sharp division in 
viewpoint between the Swedish and 
Swiss representatives on one side and 
the Czechoslovak and Polish members 
on the other placed squarely on Gen- 
eral Thimayya the responsibility for 
deciding all issues before the Commis- 
sion. 


TWO REPORTS This is apparent from 
two reports on the Commission’s 
activities which have been submitted 
to the United Nations Command and 
to the North Korean and Chinese 
Command. The first, made public on 
December 28, 1953, was an interim 
report which analyzed the question of 
the prisoners of war in custody and 
was in two parts—a majority report 
supported by the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, India, and Poland, on 
which the Swedish and Swiss members 
abstained, and a minority report by 
the latter two representatives. 


The Commission’s final report de- 
scribes the Commission’s activities be- 
tween the adoption of the earlier re- 
port and the dissolution of the Com- 
_— at midnight on February 21, 
1954, 


A resolution declaring its dissolution 
on that date was adopted by the Com- 
mission at its eightieth meeting on 
February 18, again by majority vote. 
That time the Czechos!ovak and Polish 
members were opposed to the propo- 
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sal, which had been submitted by the 
representative of India and which they 
regarded as illegal. 


ORGANIZATION OF PRISONERS The in- 
terim report of last December stated 
that Chinese and North Korean prison- 
ers held in the South Camp were well 
organized. Letters intercepted by the 
custodial forces pointed to the exist- 
ence of a general headquarters of the 
prisoner-of-war organizations and to 
its location in Seoul under the control 
of the Provost Marshal of the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 


Despite all the care the Commission 
took in endeavoring to create a proper 
atmosphere for the explanations to the 
prisoners, it could not find that those 
in the South Camp—even those who 
went through the process of individual 
explanations—were completely free 
from force or threat of force arising 
from and intimately connected with 
the camp organization and its leader- 
ship. Nor could it find that they were 
completely free from the influence of 
the former detaining side, in particular, 
of the authorities of the Republic of 
Korea. 


While the majority report states that 
the Commission had no evidence of 
any activities of the former detaining 
side in respect of prisoners in the 
North Camp, where Republic of Ko- 
rea and United Nations Command 
troops were held, the minority Swe- 
dish-Swiss report draws a different 
conclusion, It asserts that prisoners in 
that camp behaved, during explana- 
tions, in a uniform manner which 
could hardly have been the case if 
they had acted on their free will and 
without instructions: their behavior 
indicated that they were under the 
influence of an organization as strong 
and resolute as that in the South 
Camp. 


The interruptions in the explana- 
tions resulted largely from the conduct 
of the explanations by the explaining 
side and from the attitude of the pri- 
soners, which apparently, to a large 
extent, had been influenced and co- 
ordinated by organizations of a politi- 
cal nature among the prisoners in both 
the southern and northern camps. 


From the beginning of custody, the 
Swedish-Swiss report adds, the Com- 
mission became aware that prisoners 
from both sides were well organized, 
apparently for political purposes, and 
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that those organizations exercised a 
strong control over the prisoners who 
desired repatriation. 


The final report also emphasizes the 
assertions in the earlier report regard- 
ing prisoner-of-war organizations. In 
one section it states that the com- 
mander of the Indian custodial forces 
submitted a report stating that there 
appeared to be no doubt that a hos- 
pital was being used as a centre for 
organizing prisoners for passing mess- 
ages and for communication with per- 
sons outside the demilitarized zone, 
and that some personnel of the hos- 
pital were involved. 

Again, it says that proceedings of a 
military court martial and the testi- 
mony of prosecution and defence wit- 
nesses pointed unmistakably to the 
existence of such prisoner-of-war or- 
ganizations and revealed their essential 
nature and objectives. Such organiza- 
tions in the South Camp and the 
leadership which sustained them 
“negate all assumptions or assertions 
about freedom of choice.” Thus the 
Commission “must frankly state its 
conviction founded on its own experi- 
ence that, in the absence of fuller and 
further implementation of the terms 
of reference, it would be a bare asser- 
tion unsupported by any evidence that 
the prisoners had voluntarily sought 
non-repatriation.” 


TERMINATION OF EXPLANATIONS (Com- 
menting on the termination of explana- 
tions, the Commission’s final report 
states the attitude of the Czechoslovak 
and Polish members who requested an 
extension so that 90 full days of ex- 
planations could be completed. The 
view of the Swedish and Swiss mem- 
bers, on the other hand, was that any 
extension of the period of access of 
the explaining representatives could be 
secured only by agreement between the 
signatories to the armistice agreement. 


DISPOSITION OF PRISONERS A critical 
question which faced the Commission 
was the interpretation of paragraph 
eleven of its terms of reference regard- 
ing the disposition of prisoners. This 
paragraph provided for the relief from 
prisoner-of-war status to civilian status 
of any prisoners who had not exercised 
their right to be repatriated and for 
whom no other disposition had been 
agreed to by the recommended politi- 
cal conference within 120 days of the 
Commission’s assuming custody. 


The earlier report points out that, 
since the political conference did not 
materialize, the Commission could not 
submit the question to it and was 
therefore obliged to refer the entire 
matter for consideration by the two 
Commands. 
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While the Swedish and Swiss mem- 
bers of the Commission argued that 
paragraph eleven should be interpreted 
to mean that the Commission itself 
should declare relief from prisoner-of- 
war status to civilian status, the 
Czechoslovak and Polish members 
held the opposite view. They main- 
tained that the full 90 days of explana- 
tions should be given and that disposi- 
tion of the prisoners should be settled 
by a political conference, A proposal 
submittéd by the Swedish representa- 
tive was. therefore rejected in the face 
of the majority view that the prisoners 
could not be released to civilian status 
since the necessary legal pre-condi- 
tions did not exist. 

The dissenting opinions of the Swe- 
dish and Swiss members are set forth 
in an appendix. They maintained that 
the prisoners had opportunities to ap- 
ply for repatriation during the whole 
period of the Commission’s custody 
and in particular on the occasion of 
their being restored to the former 
detaining side: actually 726 were re- 
patriated during the period of custody 
or asked to be sent to neutral coun- 
tries. 

The Swedish and Swiss members 
also regarded the interpretation by the 
Commission, by majority vote, to 
be incorrect and in contradiction to the 
letter and spirit of the terms of refer- 
ence, for, under that interpretation, 
conditions for declaring relief of the 
prisoners to civilian status were not 
fulfilled. They maintained that par- 
agraph eleven definitely required the 
Commission to declare such relief at 
the expiration of 120 days from the 
assumption of custody and that no 
other requisite than the lapse of that 
time period was of consequence. 


RELEASE OF PRISONERS It was on January 
14 that General Thimayya sent letters 
to the two Commands announcing his 
decision to hand the prisoners back to 
the two sides. This unilateral action 
Was opposed and protested by the 
Czechoslovak and Polish members as 
a serious violation of the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference and of the 
armistice agreement. The Swedish and 
Swiss members, although disagreeing 
with the motivation contained in the 
Chairman’s letters to the two Com- 
mands and objecting to his taking 
action unilaterally, nevertheless con- 
sidered it reasonable, on humanitarian 
and practical grounds, that the prison- 
ers should be restored to the respective 
former detaining sides. 

Meanwhile, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Nations Com- 
mand, General John E, Hull, expressed 
willingness on January 16 to take over 
custody of the prisoners and stated 
his determination to release them on 
January 23. 

By January 20, 21,805 Chinese and 
Korean prisoners in the South Camp 
were restored to the custody of the 


United Nations Command. During the 
transference of custody, 72 Chinese 
and 32 Koreans sought the protection 
of the custodial force of India, and 92 
desired repatriation. Subsequently, fif- 
teen Korean prisoners changed their 
minds and were restored to the custody 
of the United Nations Command, while 
the remaining prisoners were sent to 
India on February 8, an action which 
was protested by the Provost Marshal 
of the Republic of Korea. They were 
to remain under the protection of the 
Government of India pending a deci- 
sion on their final disposition. 

The report points out that repre- 
sentatives of the prisoners so devised 
their emergence from their compounds 
as to make it extremely difficult for 
aryone except the most fearless and 
desperate prisoners to approach the 
Indian guards and seek repatriation. 

“Fear of the leaders and the influ- 
ence of the organization,” the report 
adds, “therefore prevailed up to the 
very end.” 

On January 23, the United Nations 
Command, “unilaterally and in disre- 
gard of the Commission’s decision,” 
released the prisoners, the report says. 

After the Indian troops withdrew 
from the North Camp at midnight on 
January 22, the North Korean-Chinese 
Command agreed to send representa- 
tives of Red Cross Societies to take 
over the 325 South Koreans, 21 Amer- 
icans, and one Briton who were prison- 
ers there and who had refused repatria- 
tion. 


ACCUSED MURDERERS In one of its final 
acts, the Commission turned over 
to the United Nations Command seven- 
teen Korean and Chinese prisoners ac- 
cused of murdering fellow inmates: 


BRAZILIAN MIDSHIPMEN AT HEADQUARTERS | 
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while in the custody of the Commis- 
sion. On the ground that the prisoners 
had become civilians after January 23 
and that the Commission had no 
jurisdiction over them, the United Na- 
tions Command had refused to comply 
with General Thimayya’s request to 
furnish witnesses and defence counsel 
for them, and he said that he had no 
alternative but to hand them back, 
though under protest. 

The North Korean-Chinese Com- 
mand charged that such action was 
illegal. Of the seventeen accused and 
one witness handed back, eleven Ko- 
reans were turned over to the Korean 
Provost Marshal, and seven Chinese 
were flown to Formosa. They were 
the last prisoners to leave the demili- 
tarized zone. 


DISPLACED CIVILIANS With the disposi- 
tion of the prisoners of war thus com- 
pleted, the two Commands then began 
negotiations over the return of dis- 
placed civilians. As a result, nineteen 
such civilians, described as being of 
foreign nationality, who had originally 
been residents of Seoul, were returned 
by the North Korean authorities at 
Pan Mun Jom on March 1. Including 
stateless persons of Turkish origin 
and White Russians, they had been 
captured by the North Koreans on 
June 29, 1950, and had been in vari- 
ous prison camps since then. 

On March 2, 37 displaced Korean 
civilians were handed over to the 
North Korean authorities at the Pan 
Mun Jom exchange point. They were 
the only displaced civilians who had 
registered to return to the north. Origi- 
nally, there had been 39, but two were 
handed over to the Republic of Korea 
by the United Nations Command as 
crime suspects. 


SEVENTY MIDSHIPMEN of the Brazilian Navy, in New York after a cruise in European and 
Mediterranean waters, visited United Nations Headquarters recently. Here they are with their 
ship’s officers; Hugo Gouthier, Brazil’s alternate representative to the United Nations; and Vice- 
Admiral A. D, Struble, United States Navy, Chairman of the Military Staff Committee for February. 
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Si trengtbening Universal Action 


with Action 


on Regional Level 


Text of the address by United Nations Secretary-Genera! Dag Hammar- 
skjold before the Tenth Inter-American Conference, Caracas, Venezuela, on 


March 3. 


DEEM it an honor to join you at 

the opening of the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference. As Secretary- 
General of the United Nations I feel 
at home in this gathering where all 
the nations you represent are Members 
of the United Nations. I have sincerely 
welcomed your invitation. This oc- 
casion also fulfils, if only briefly, an 
old desire of mine to visit Latin Amer- 
ica and.I am grateful to the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela for its cordial hos- 
pitality. 

International organization has be- 
come an essential element of modern 
society and the American republics 
have played a vital part in building up 
what we have today. In addressing you 
I would like to pay tribute to the con- 
tributions of your Governments during 
these formative years of the United 
Nations. They have unanimously 
shown full awareness of the need for 
international organization and keen 
consciousness of universal interde- 
pendence. They have acted with faith 
in the future and eagerness for the 
achievement of international co-opera- 
tion. 

Your full participation in the United 
Nations has not affected your ability 
to strengthen and improve the inter- 
American regional system already in 
existence for several decades. The pur- 
poses and principles of the Organiza- 
tion of American States have much 
in common with those of the Charter 
of the United Nations, in the prepara- 
tion of which the American republics 
offered very significant contributions. 
In discharging their responsibilities as 
members of both organizations, the 
American republics have kept in mind 
the relationship which must exist be- 
tween them and the need of a close 
co-ordination of their activities. 


STANDARDS OF INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
In a world endangered by deep dis- 
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agreement and mistrust among nations, 
international behavior requires, per- 
haps more than in less critical times, 
certain standards such as those prac- 
ticed by the American republics in 
their relations among themselves. I am 
aware of your devotion to the juridi- 
cal equality of nations and of your 
tradition of making law and justice 
your guide to international conduct. 
By upholding these principles and 
practicing mutual respect and under- 
standing within the regional system, 
you are achieving one of the aims 
of the United Nations. In that sense, 
regional co-operation has prepared the 
American republics for effective Mem- 
bership in the world Organization. 


In the political field—where we face 
the indivisible problem of peace— 
regional action is a useful complement 
of universal action, The hope of world 
peace rests primarily with the world 
Organization. The measure of success 
of the United Nations in lessening in- 
ternational tension offers the minimum 
conditions in which constructive ef- 
forts can be fruitful in the regional 
field. On the other hand, if a regional 
agency, like yours, is successful in pre- 
venting or settling conflicts within its 
area, it means that the United Nations 
can more fully devote itself to its tasks 
in those other areas of the world where 
acute political situations demand the 
maximum efforts of the world Organi- 
zation, as in the most challenging 
problems of Korea and Palestine. 

The constructive efforts of organi- 
zations like the Organization of Amer- 
ican States or the United Nations are 
part of a human struggle for peace and 
progress which may never end. Only 
partial results can be expected in each 
generation. Regional action may in this 
development be in advance of uni- 
versal achievements. The field of 
human rights is typical of this phe- 
nomenon. The period from 1945 to 


The Secretary-General speaking at Caracas. 


1948 was characterized among the 
American republics by very intense 
work towards the preparation of the 
American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man, which was ap- 
proved in Bogota together with other 
important resolutions such as the In- 
ter-American Charter of Social Guar- 
antees. This continental movement was 
in a way a preparation for the very 
active and enthusiastic participation of 
the American republics in drafting the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948 in Paris. But global 
and regional action to promote human 
rights, as represented by these achieve- 
ments, must be supplemented by ac- 
tion at the national | vel. This is 
recognized in Article 56 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, by which 
all Members “pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in co- 
operation with the Organization” to 
promote universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 


In other fields also, some of the 
achievements of the Ninth Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference set a clear example 
of how regional action may strengthen 
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and complement universal action. 
Article XXXI of the Pact of Bogota is 
a collective declaration that the High 
Contracting Parties recognize, in rela- 
tion to any other American state, the 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice as compulsory ipso facto 
for certain categories of disputes of a 
juridical nature, without the necessity 
of any special agreement. Chapter III 
of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States includes fourteen 
articles on the fundamental rights and 
duties of states, which are a significant 
step forward in the field of codifica- 
tion of international law. 


FUTURE ROLE OF AMERICAN’ REPUBLICS 
I have referred to the great contribu- 
tion made by the American republics 
to the development of the United Na- 
tions in its formative years. I have in- 
dicated the significance and value of 
your co-operation on a regional basis 
for progress toward wider realization 
of the aims and purposes of the United 
Nations, Let me add a word about the 
future. I am convinced of the great 
role that the American republics are 
called upon to play in the world Or- 
ganization. They represent rich tradi- 
tions and enormous resources, The 
continent has a dynamic vitality which 
certainly will enable it not only to 
solve its own problems but also to 
exert a strong and independent influ- 
ence in directions natural to peoples 
who are guided by experiences dif- 
ferent from those reflected in some of 
the most dangerous tensions and con- 
flicts which divide the world. 


The United Nations policy of col- 
lective security and the use of means 
contemplated in the Charter for the 
pacific settlement of disputes—done in 
a patient and very often undramatic 
way—are testing the vitality of the 
world Organization day after day. 
However, work for peace and progress 
in the political field will succeed only 
if it is based on the solid foundations 
of economic and social justice within 
nations and among nations. Here 
again, the function of .egional, na- 
tional and local action vis-a-vis the 
universal effort is fully recognized in 
Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


Interdependence generally _tran- 
scends the limitations of continental or 
area interests. This broader impact is 
particularly evident in the field of eco- 
nomic relations and has led the United 
Nations to establish regional economic 
commissions which work in close con- 
tact with each other under the policy 
decisions of the co-ordinating principal 
organ, the Economic and_ Social 
Council. The urgent request of the 
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Latin American Members for a re- 
gional United Nations organ to help 
them evaluate their natural resources 
and plan the development of their 
economies, was supported in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and in the 
General Assembly, and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America was 
created. From its early days it has 
worked in harmonious co-operation 
with the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. I venture to hope that 
this co-operation may grow further 
through the decisions you will adopt 
at this Conference. 


In the process of change, now ac- 
celerated by technological and scienti- 
fic progress and by the rapid spread 
of knowledge through increased inter- 
communication among peoples, each 
of the various economic areas of the 
world reacts according to the parti- 
cular impact of the new methods upon 
the life of society. There was a time 
when some sectors of the world were 
mere purveyors of raw materials for 
transformation by the industrial cen- 
tres. This time is no longer. Although 
the countries of Latin America are 
facing serious economic problems, 
they have the possibility of accelerat- 
ing their growth if given favorable 
conditions for increasing available 
capital, both foreign and domestic, 
and a larger degree of working to- 
gether among themselves, thus opening 
up new avenues of technical assistance 
and co-operation. 


We in the United Nations are deep- 
ly aware of our responsibility as repre- 
sentatives of an organization with 
singular possibilities to assist in that~ 
vital and dramatic process of economic 
development which we are now wit- 
nessing in this continent and in other 
parts of the world which so far have 
not been able fully to utilize their nat- 
ural resources or to achieve such 
economic justice for their peoples as 
would be possible on the basis of 
greater national wealth. We are aware 
of our responsibility and we pledge 
ourselves to do what is needed to the 
full extent that circumstances permit. 
Convinced that this attitude is shared 
by all Member nations, I hope that 
their insight as to the importance 
of these economic activities of the 
United Nations will prompt them to 
give the Organization their full finan- 
cial support. To me it seems obvious 
that in so doing they would make a 
major contribution to lasting peace, 
assisting other nations, with the United 
Nations as an instrument, in a way 
ultimately helping themselves. 


THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
The expanded program of technical 


assistance is One very important aspect 
of the combined efforts of the United 
Nations family—the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies—towards 
the establishment of economic and so- 
cial justice within nations and among 
nations. In a troubled world, the policy 
of which this program is an expression 
stands out as one on which universal 
agreement has proved possible. May 
I remind you that the voting at the last 
General Assembly on technical assist- 
ance resolutions was unanimous, 


The American republics are playing 
a most active role in this program of 
technical assistance. In so doing, they 
are taking part in an association that 
is world-embracing, that is wider in- 
deed even than the Membership of the 
United Nations. Men and women from 
Asia and Europe, from Africa and 
Australasia and from America, both 
north and south of the equator, are 
learning that it is possible to benefit 
from the sharing of technical knowl- 
edge and skills. 


Here in Latin America there are 
many men brought from many lands 
by the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program to advise and to help. 
They are working not only in govern- 
ment offices but in factories and ports, 
in remote country districts, as well as 
in the capital cities. On the other side, 
heartening evidence of the economic 
vitality of the Americans themselves 
is to be found in the increasing role 
in the technical assistance program 
of experts drawn from your countries 
and of the training facilities within 
them which are being made available 
to fellows and scholars from other 
parts of the world. 


The agenda of the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference includes im- 
portant items dealing with economic 
and social problems and with co-ordi- 
nation of activities in these fields. 
It is gratifying to note the co-ordina- 
tion achieved by the United Nations 
and the Organization of American 
States at the working level. The United 
Nations Secretariat will always con- 
sider with the most open mind any 
suggestion to improve such collabora- 
tion wherever necessary. 


I wish the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference every success, I trust its 
conclusions will contribute to the wel- 
fare of your people and bring about 
understanding among nations. You are 
meeting in the city of Sim6n Bolivar, 
one of the great forerunners of the 
ideal of international organization and 
a fighter for freedom and justice. May 
that be regarded as an augury of the 
spirit which will animate this Confer- 
ence. 
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A Sample of the International Labor 


Organization’s Survey and Reporting 


System: Railway Accidents 


As a Result of this Report 


A Committee of Experts Will Make 


NDUSTRIAL accidents cause work- 
ers to lose time from their jobs and 
too often result in permanent injury. 
Absent or handicapped workers cause 
slow-downs in production. How to re- 
duce the accident rate, a headache to 
both workers and management, has 
quite naturally been of major concern 
to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

Recently, 1Lo published the results 
of a survey, made by one of its staff 
engineers, of accidents in railroading. 
While the study deals with injuries 
occurring specifically in coupling of 
railway vehicles and related opera- 
tions, the methods used and the ap- 
proach — to cut down the causes 
of the accidents—might well be ap- 
plied to any area of industry. 

One of the aims of the study was 
to determine against what type of acci- 
dents there was a particular need for 
preventive action. The railway systems 
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A More Detailed Study 


selected were those of France, Italy 
and Switzerland. The yards visited 
afforded widely varying conditions of 
age of installations, volume of traffic, 
work methods and climate. The in- 
vestigator studied reports, made in- 
quiries, compiled statistics. 


REPORTS Report forms covering a pe- 
riod of three to four years were ex- 
amined. The 1Lo found no generalized 
system of classification of causes of 
accidents. It suggests that adopting 
such a system would be extremely 
useful. Furthermore, there is no one 
simple international system of classi- 
fication for compiling statistics to cor- 
respond to standard accident forms, a 
basic lack in speedy and accurate use 
of statistics, 


OPINIONS ‘The investigator asked the 
opinion of a certain number of quali- 
fied persons on what caused the acci- 


The iLo’s report is published in a book- 
let, selling for 15¢ or 9 d. with photo- 
graphs illustrating various causes of acci- 
dents and some safety measures. A sam- 
pling of the photographs is reproduced 
here. (above) Chalking on a moving 
wagon while walking backwards is warned 
against. (left) With a view to preventing 
falls, obstacles in rail yards are painted 
white. Reflecting and fluorescent paints 
have also been used. 





dents and how they could be pre- 
vented. The people queried included 
chiefs of safety services, operating 
department engineers, members of 
safety committees, head shunters at 
marshaling yards. Views and opinions 
were also solicited from senior execu- 
tives and subordinate workers. 

The replies were classified according 
to the number of times the accident 
was mentioned, without taking into 
account the degree of priority assigned 
to it. Then the information was classi- 
fied by order of priority; and finally 
the various answers were weighted. 

As a result, the study was able to 
present the causes of the most nu- 
merous, as well as the most serious, 
accidents, and make suggestions for 
reducing their frequency. 

A determined effort has been made 
by railway authorities to decrease the 
danger of fatal accidents presented by 
the blind, moving mass of a shunted 
railway vehicle, the report indicates, 
but work in railway shunting yards— 
and particularly, the job of uncoupling 
—continues to be risky. 


PREVENTION ‘The railways have tried 
various means of accident prevention. 
Officials have been appointed by some 
administrations at different levels in 
the organization to be responsible for 
the safety of workers. Good results 
have also been obtained by appointing 
safety instructors. 

Frequently meetings, lectures and 
film shows are designed for safety 


Slipping usually comes from unsuitable 

footwear. Study recommends use of 

“cramps” when ground is slippery. 

Cramps can be adapted to the heels of 
ordinary shoes. 
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Lamps that work and are light to carry 
are safety devices. This electric type 
(oil lamps are still in wide use) remains 
alight 120 hours, weights just under three 
pounds. White or red light may be shown 
by pressing lever with thumb. ILo sur- 
veys make careful tests of safety devices. 


education, This is possible in big cen- 
tres, but impractical in the smaller 
ones. In these, posters, tracts, very 
short letters commenting on the acci- 
dent occurring in the region, brief 


descriptions of measures already taken 


and those proposed to be taken seem 
to give geed results. 

Periodical information bulletins are 
sometimes distributed. One of these, 
containing a few brief illustrated ac- 
counts of accidents and pointing out 
useful lessons for their prevention is 
included in the ILO’s printed report. 

The general impression derived 
from the survey is that the occupa- 
tional training of newly engaged work- 
ers for the operations under considera- 
tion is less developed than their pre- 
selection. Unless there is a proper sys- 
tem of occupational training and 
supervision and unless the supervisory 
staff shows an interest in accident pre- 
vention, exhortations written, illus- 
trated or oral to adopt safety methods 
can never, of themselves, create deep- 
rooted safety consciousness. 

As with other ILo reports, this one 
was distributed to both technical and 
general audiences. It reached a techni- 
cal audience through its publication in 
the ILO periodical, Occupational Safety 
and Health. A general audience, prac- 
tically concerned with the problem, 
saw it through its distrbution to the 
1Lo Inland Transport Committee of 
workers, employers and government 
representatives from 32 countries. 
After reading the report, the Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution’ recom- 
mending convoking a group of experts 
to study the suggested and other 
means of reducing accidents in cou- 
pling railway cars. 


East-West Trade 


N improved climate for all-Eu- 
ropean economic co-operation 
was the keynote of opening statements 
before the Economic Commission for 
Europe which opened its ninth session 
on March 9 in Geneva. 

Representatives of twenty-four Eu- 
ropean governments and of the United 
States were present at the meeting 
which heard statements by Chairman 
Joseph Ullrich (Czechoslovakia), Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Gunnar Myrdal and 
Guillaume Georges-Picot, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of the 
Departments of Economic and Social 
Affairs. 

The ECE trade consultation held last 
April, said Mr. Ullrich, had provided 
Opportunity for conversations and 
contacts which had produced concrete 
results, including a number of East- 
West trade agreements, Mr. Ullrich 
said. 

There were now many new op- 
portunities for common work on the 
most pressing problems of the Eu- 
ropean economy such as_inter-Eu- 
ropean trade and trade between Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world, Eu- 
rope was not yet self-sufficient in food 
supplies and there was a need for 
larger and long-term orders to permit 
full employment in Europe. 


“The tide has begun to turn” in 

East-West relations in the United Na- 
. tions Economic Commission for Eu- 

rope, Mr. Myrdal declared. He 
pointed to promising developments in 
East-West trade and the increasing 
participation by eastern specialists in 
ECE’s operational bodies as evidence. 
“Strengthened appreciation” of the 
past and potential usefulness of ECE 
activities had been apparent at high 
levels of the governments in the many 
capitals from London to Moscow 
which he had recently visited. 

Mr. Myrdal stressed that EcE during 
the past year had devoted increasing 
attention to co-operation with its sister 
regional economic commissions. EcE’s 
role of the recent past—of being 
mainly a reserve for the future — was 
changing into one where its action 
could make a real contribution both 
to the solution of many specific eco- 
nomic problems and ultimately to the 
lessening of international tension. 

After describing the interest of the 
United Nations in the integration of 
regional action within a world frame- 
work, Mr. Georges-Picot, the Assist- 
ant Secretary-General, summarized for 
delegates recent United Nations efforts 
in promoting the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 
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Helping Provide the Better Things of Life 


The Role of Public Finance in Technical Assistance 


| gp watse finance is one of the less spectacular fields of technical assistance 
because it seems to have no visible and striking results, such as the building 
of new roads, dams, hospitals, or schools. However, the financing of such 
projects is an important function of the fiscal expert. His work, therefore, as 
well as the other “closer-to-home” technical assistance operations of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, definitely affects the well-being of the peoples 


in the under-developed countries. 


Take Bolivia, for example, where a 
group of foreign technical consultants 
has been provided by the United Na- 
tions to serve the Government in high 
policy positions and to assist it in 
modernizing the entire fiscal and 
monetary structure of the country; or 
Israel, where technical changes in the 
income tax structure have been devised 
by a United Nations expert in connec- 
tion with the Government’s desire to 
encourage economic development; or 
Egypt, where systematic training of 
officials under the United Nations fel- 
lowship-scholarship program will facili- 
tate reforms and improvements in the 
revenue and budget system, as planned 
by the Government; or Ecuador, 
where a mission is working with the 
authorities on a revision of the cus- 
toms tariff, the income tax, and the 
budget administration. 


These are but a few of many in- 
stances where recommendations or 
proposals in the field of public finance 
touch in a very real sense the day-to- 
day lives of large groups—sometimes 
the entire population, 


Even in the early days of the United 
Nations technical assistance program 
there was considerable demand for 
work on public finance. More than 
twenty countries have now asked for 
United Nations expert missions to aid 
in improving their tax, customs, and 
budgetary systems or to advise on 
implementing new legislation. 


Such missions to Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia, El Salvador, and Libya, and 
two each to Haiti, Iran, and Israel have 
been completed. Similar missions are 
currently in Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Indonesia, Libya, Nic- 
aragua, and Panama, and new requests 
have been received from several other 
governments. 


In all, thirty technical assistance 
missions— United Nations or otherwise 
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—have been concerned in part with 
public finance since the end of the 
Second World War. 


MANY FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS More 
than that, the expert system is sup- 
ported and accompanied by fellow- 
ships and scholarships for various cate- 
gories of officials from the finance 
ministries, central banks, budget of- 
fices, and tax and customs adminis- 
trations of many countries. Within the 
general program of training for eco- 
nomic development, 250 fellowships 
and scholarships were awarded to 
trainees in financial matters from 1950 
to the end of 1953. In connection with 
comprehensive tax or budget reform 
in a specific country, efforts are made 
to organize group training programs 
for officials of the Ministry of Finance 
who are to help in carrying out the 
proposed reforms. 

The United Nations has also sought, 
by means of conferences and work- 
shops, to promote the joint analysis of 
experience gained. In seminars like 
those held in Geneva in 1951 and in 
Mexico in 1953, problems can be 
thrashed out, and experiences and pro- 
posals evaluated against the cumulative 
background and knowledge of partici- 
pants from a variety of countries and 
systems. 


BUDGET MANAGEMENT AND PRESENTATION 
The acceptance of responsibility for 
promoting economic development by 
governments of developing countries 
assigns new tasks to public finance. The 
government budget, traditionally used 
primarily as a means of control over 
the receipts and disbursements of pub- 
lic funds, becomes a major instrument 
of economic policy. This implies new 
requirements by way of presentation 
in the budget of governmental trans- 
actions and new methods of managing 
fiscal operations. 

The United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration has therefore 


been called on to provide expert ad- 
vice to a number of governments on 
this question, Recommendations on 
changes in budgetary structure and 
procedure have been made by experts 
at the request of the Governments of 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Haiti; Indonesia, and Libya. 


The Fiscal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs has under- 
taken the preparation of general 
studies in this field from the point of 
view of needs and conditions in under- 
developed countries, especially “Budg- 
etary Structure and Classification of 
Government Accounts” (1951.XVI.3) 
and “Government Accounting and 
Budget Execution” (1952.XVI.3). 
These studies are already being utilized 
in Finland, Haiti, Chile, Honduras, Is- 
rael, and other countries. 

The Fiscal Division is currently pre- 
paring a “Manual for the Classification 
of Government Accounts” which is 
intended to serve as a guide to tech- 
nical assistance missions and to gov- 
ernments in the reclassification of gov- 
ernment accounts for purposes of eco- 
nomic policy. A preliminary draft of 
the manual was used at the Workshop 
on Budgetary Management held in 
Mexico City in September 1953 under 
the auspices of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, and 
the Fiscal Division. The workshop 
served to bring together budget offi- 
cials from Central America, the Carib- 
bean area, and Mexico who discussed 
with the United Nations specialists 
practical problems of budget classifica- 
tion, presentation, and management 
arising in connection with budget re- 
form efforts in their countries. Similar 
regional workshops may also be held 
later in other parts of the world. 


MISSION TO BOLIVIA One of the major 
problems facing the tax experts on the 
overall United Nations technical as- 
sistance mission to Bolivia in 1950 
was an inflationary situation which 
was more severe than in almost any 


‘other Latin American country. The 


mission recommended a long-run tax 
reform aiming at an overhauling of 
the entire tax system. 

A most important innovation in 
technical assistance methods intro- 
duced by this mission was the recom- 
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mendation that high-level technical 
consultants from abroad be appointed 
to top advisory positions in the regular 
government service. The functions of 
these consultants are to assist the Gov- 
ernment in whatever form it deems 
necessary, to direct and assist in the 
training of Bolivian personnel, and to 
ensure that the agreed technical as- 
sistance program for Bolivia be carried 
into effective execution. 

A finance expert, for instance, is 
serving as technical consultant to Bol- 
ivia’s Ministry of Finance, and his 
work is concerned with the national 
budget and with the level of taxes and 
customs tariffs and their administra- 
tion, the purpose being to strive to- 
ward a balanced budget and an im- 
proved administrative organization in 
general. 

Two further foreign technical con- 
sultants are serving in the Central 
Bank and in the Comptroller-General’s 
office, charged respectively with imple- 
menting monetary reform and with 
establishing an effective system of 
budgetary control. A tax legislation ex- 
pert has been appointed to assist the 
Ministry of Finance and its technical 
consultant in drafting the necessary 
modifications to the existing tax legisla- 
tion and in codifying the basic leg- 
islation of taxes and customs duties. 


ISRAEL: THE PROBLEM OF A NEW STATE 
The young state of Israel had special 
problems. Its large-scale immigration 
and high volume of development 
spending had led to a situation where 
its currency was of less value abroad 
and there was inflation at home, with 
prices rising and the standard of living 
falling. 

Thus, expanded production was 
needed both for home consumption 
and for export, and this, in turn, re- 
quired an all-out program of mobiliza- 
tion of human resources. 

The expert in this case spent about 
three months in Israel in 1951 and 
two months in 1953, advising the Gov- 
ernment, at its request, on fiscal legisla- 
tion, administration, and procedure, 
and assisting in establishing a training 
program and a documentation centre. 

In order to provide flexibility for the 
tax system, the Government adopted 
his proposal for advanced pay-as-you- 
go machinery for income taxes, so that 
tax collections could keep abreast of 
rapidly rising money incomes. 

Flexibility was also served by the 
enactment of a purchase tax on the 
British model, which the expert had 
recommended, so as to allow wide 
variation in the tax burden imposed 
on different goods, depending on 
whether they are necessities, ameni- 
ties, or outright luxuries, 

An important problem of the Israel 
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Government was the stimulation of 
foreign capital to seek investment op- 
portunities in the new country. The 
Government having made the policy 
decision to include tax incentives in 
this program, the United Nations ex- 
pert was called on to provide the tech- 
niques by which the offer of tax re- 
ductions could be made effective for 
investors from different countries. 

To backstop these reforms by but- 
tressing the administrative structure, 
arrangements were made to provide 
training under United Nations auspices 
for a number of officials of the Israeli 
administration. The legal adviser of 
the Ministry of Finance received train- 
ing in tax legislative techniques in the 
tax services of Canada and at the Har- 
vard Law School. A chief statistician 
of the Ministry of Finance prepared 
himself for the setting up of a modern 
system of revenue statistics in Israel 
which would also serve the purposes 
of revenue forecasting. An economist 
of the new Israeli Central Bank studied 
the structure and practices of well- 
established central banks in highly de- 
veloped countries, as well as of a re- 
cently established central bank, so as 
to become acquainted not only with 
advanced methods, but also with the 
problems encountered in the early 
stages of central banking. Provision 
has been made for continuing this 
training program. 


EGYPT: CHANGES IN TAX AND BUDGET 
PROCEDURES Two United Nations ex- 
perts, one specializing in tax adminis- 
tration, the other in budget formula- 
tion and execution, will go to Egypt at 
the request of that Government. In 
their work in the Ministry of Finance, 
these experts will find a number of 
selected officials in different depart- 
ments who have already been trained 
abroad under a comprehensive United 
Nations program, initiated two years 
ago. 

These officials had been briefed at 
United Nations Headquarters, where 
their reports had also been evaluated. 
Before taking up their assignment, the 
experts will also be briefed at Head- 
quarters in the light of such evalua- 
tions. Then, when they go to Egypt, 
they will be familiar with the situation 
and will be able to consult further with 
the United Nations-trained officials 
who already have done much yaluable 
groundwork and will be in a position 
to advance the recommended re- 
forms. 


SOME OTHER RESULTS These three situa- 
tions—in Bolivia, Israel, and Egypt— 
are cited only as examples of practical 
results or possibilities. There are many 
more, of course. 

In Colombia, for instance, a United 
Nations mission has concentrated on 
the reform of the structure of corpor- 
ate taxation. The detailed survey which 


was made by this mission of various 
methods of taxing corporations has 
proved useful for other missions. 

An expert now in Indonesia was 
given an assignment to study the budg- 
et system of that country and to rec- 
ommend ways and means of effecting 
a better and more efficient system of 
budget control, so as to strengthen the 
position of the Ministry of Finance 
in respect of budgetary control. 

In Libya, one expert is carrying out 
surveys and studies and formulating 
recommendations to the Libyan Gov- 
ernment in the field of public finance. 
As an instance of the international 
character of his work, he cites a work- 
ing group on taxation over which he 
presided, composed of eighteen per- 
sons. Although most of the officials 
were from various Libyan Govern- 
ment agencies, nine nationalities were 
represented, and four languages were 
used, His work is only a part of the 
expert advice that is being given there 
by the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration in the eco- 
nomic, administrative, and other fields, 
and he hopes it will achieve its aim of 
consolidating the young state and 
setting it on a course of sound eco- 
nomic development and steady social 
progress. 

Experts are frequently selected from 
other than the most highly advanced 
countries, since it has been found that 
Officials from countries at an _ inter- 
mediate stage of development frequent- 
ly have a special understanding of the 
problems of under-developed countries 
and are familiar with the type of 
technique which is most readily adapt- 
able to the needs of such countries. 
Thus, an expert for income and agri- 
cultural taxation in Libya was a former 
deputy economic adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. He travelled 
throughout the country talking with 
local tax officials and taxpayers in 
order to devise the most appropriate 
taxes for the country’s chief products 
—cereals, dates, olives, and cattle. 


CO-OPERATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The awarding of fellowships and 
scholarships to officials of govern- 
ment services, such as budget offices 
and tax administrations, for training 
abroad, either in other countries or 
at the Fiscal Division at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, is a most impor- 
tant part of technica] assistance in 
public finance. As in the case of Egypt, 
for example, it supplements the expert 
system in a practical, Integrated way. 
A special program of training in 
tax legislation and administration for 
United Nations fellows and scholars 
was set up at Harvard University Law 
School as part of that university’s 
program of co-operation with the Sec- 
retary-General in the field of tax re- 
search and training. The Harvard 
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project is financed by a special grant 
from the Ford Foundation. 

In some instances it is possible to 
establish for specific countries plans 
for fellowships and scholarships to 
cover the entire fiscal field, so as to 
provide systematic training for fiscal 
specialists from the government serv- 
ices of such countries. Trainees who 
pass through Headquarters for briefing 
are thus able to benefit from the ex- 
perience gained by the Organization in 
its comparative studies in public fi- 
nance, especially in budgetary classifi- 
cation and tax policies. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE A new technique 
for utilizing past technical assistance 
experience in future activities was in- 
augurated through the Conference on 
Comparative Fiscal Administration, 
which met in Geneva in July 1951. 
This conference was called in order 
to evaluate the results of technical 
assistance in the field of tax adminis- 
tration and policy already given by 
the United Nations and by the govern- 
ments of Member nations. It was held 
under the auspices of the Technical 
Assistance. Administration of the 
United Nations and directed by the 
Fiscal Division. 

The participants, from countries at 
various stages of economic develop- 
ment—Chile, Denmark, France, Haiti, 
India, Mexico, Sweden, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, ahd the United 
States—were fiscal experts who had 
rendered assistance, as well as policy- 
making officials of governments who 
had received such assistance. They re- 
viewed their experiences and analyzed 
the recommended techniques and the 
applicability of those techniques to a 
variety of countries at various stages 
of economic development. 

Thus the experts who had recom- 
mended new forms of land taxation 
in Central America exchanged their 
views. with experts from India who 
had had similar experiences in their 
country. Attempts were also made to 
find out which methods known to 
French experts could possibly be ap- 
plied in less developed countries and 
which methods known to British or 
Scandinavian or American experts 
could find application in such areas. 
This led to the question of making 
syntheses of various original patterns 
and finding out which synthesis was 
feasible, practicable, and expedient 
from the point of view of efficient 
administration and economic rationale. 

The Secretary-General published a 
report on the conference for use by 
future missions and in training pro- 
grams and as a basis for a broader 
evaluation of the role of fiscal policy 
in economic development. 

An International Seminar on Agri- 
cultural Taxation and Economic De- 
velopment was held early this year by 
Harvard University as part of its pro- 
gram of co-operation with the United 
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Nations. The importance of the sub- 
ject derives from the fact that agricul- 
ture occupies a dominant position in 
the economy of under-developed coun- 
tries. Participants were drawn from 
the United Nations and its interested 
specialized agencies, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the International 
Monetary Fund, as well as from Har- 
vard and other universities. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to review 
the existing state of knowledge in this 
field and to develop guidelines for the 
direction and methods of future re- 
search by universities and international 
agencies. It was also designed to 
evaluate the field experience of tech- 
nical assistance missions. 


KNOWLEDGE THROUGH STUDY OF COMBINED 
EXPERIENCE It has been explained that 
at different stages of economic devel- 
opment the requirements for fiscal 





policy assume different proportions 
and character. It is not enough for an 
expert to know his own system well 
and to learn the system of the country 
in which he wants to operate in order 
to be effective as a field adviser. He 
must know the economic needs which 
the fiscal policy has to satisfy in the 
country in which he operates. 

The best way of acquiring this 
knowledge is to study the combined 
experience of a variety of national 
systems and to analyze the results of 
the transfer of elements of advanced 
fiscal systems to those of under-devel- 
oped countries. The United Nations 
with its international staff attempts 
to aid in this study by drawing on a 
systematic analysis of a variety of tax 
and budgetary techniques when pre- 
paring expert missions and training 
programs, when briefing the experts 
before they go into the field, and when 
reviewing the reports and recommen- 
dations. 


| ‘MILK’ TASTERS SMILE THEIR APPROVAL 





THESE THREE SMILING GIRLS are sampling the foods at a milk bar at United Nations Head- 
quarters where soybean ‘milk’ manufactured in the United States, reconstituted powdered milk 
produced at a UNICEF-equipped drying plant in Yugoslavia, and rolls containing South African 
fish flour were served. The bar was set up in a room opposite where the Executive Board of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund was meeting, and the children were invited to taste and 
judge the high-protein foods which had been proposed for use in child nutrition programs 
aided by UNICEF in Africa, Asia, Europe, and Latin America. To the satisfaction of officials 
who awaited the verdict along with interested members of the press, all the foods met with the 
girls’ approve!—in varying degrees, of course. The ten-year-olds are members of the Citizens 
of the World Club of New York’s Henry Street Settlement House. The soybean “milk” is similar 
to a vegetable “milk” which will be produced at a UNICEF-equipped plant in Indonesia, a 
non-dairy country. The fish flour has been tested by FAO in bread at a school project in Chile. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


NETWORK of floating stations 
in the North Atlantic provides 
weather reports, navigation and search 
and rescue services for aircraft flying 
between Europe and North America. 
For some while there was doubt 
whether this network could be main- 
tained after June 30, when an agree- 
ment among twelve nations expires. 
Now, however, as the result of a new 
agreement signed recently by repre- 
sentatives of these twelve nations at 
the Fourth North Atlantic Ocean Sta- 
tions Conference in Paris, continuation 
of the network is assured. The confer- 
ence was convened by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 
The new agreement, which will run 
for two years, with a possible auto- 
matic extension from year to year 
thereafter, calls for nine ocean sta- 
tions rather than the ten now main- 
tained. Elimination of one station is 
expected to reduce operating charges 
by about $3,800,000 a year. Four of 
the nine stations will be operated by 
North American states; five by Eu- 
ropean; 21 ships will be required to 
man them. The twelve nations which 
will either operate ships or make cash 
contributions to the program are: 
Canada, Denmark, France, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
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Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom 
and United States. 

The conference devised a new basis 
for distribution of responsibility for 
maintaining the stations, taking into 
consideration the development of aero- 
nautical techniques and the increased 
number of transatlantic crossings since 
the present agreement was concluded 
in 1949, Two elements were used in 
computing this distribution: aeronauti- 
cal benefits, based upon the number of 
crossings made by aircraft of each 
participating nation, and non-aero- 
nautical benefits, resulting mainly from 
meteorological observations needed for 
weather forecasting in the countries 
surrounding the North Atlantic. Other 
non-aeronautical benefits include the 
taking of observations useful to mari- 
time interests, oceanographic observa- 
tions, and the guarding of radio dis- 
tress frequencies for surface shipping. 

Aeronautical benefits were consid- 
ered to represent 80 per cent of the 
value of the program, non-aeronautical 
benefits 20 per cent. Since weather 
across the North Atlantic moves gen- 
erally from west to east, the confer- 
ence considered that the European 
States would receive the larger pro- 
portion of non-aeronautical benefits 
and assessed them with 75 per cent of 
the value of this portion. The confer- 


North Atlamic Ocean Stations 


ence also authorized the 1cao Council 
to co-ordinate the program and its 
operation and to fix cash contributions 
after two years, when the program is 
extended. 

The stations and their locations are 
as follows: Station A—62° 00’'N 33° 
00’W—operated by Norway and Swe- 
den; Station M—66° 00’N 02° 00’E— 
operated by Netherlands; Station K— 
45° 00’'N 16° 00’W—operated by 
France; Station I—61° 00'N 15° 20’°W 
—operated by United Kingdom; Sta- 
tion J—52° 30’N 20° 00’W—operated 
by United Kingdom; Station B—56° 
30'N 51° 00’W—operated by United 
States and Canada; Station C—52° 
45'N 35° 30’W—operated by United 
States; Station D—44° 00’N 41° 00’W 
—operated by United States; Station E 
—35° 00’N 4°8 00’W—operated by 
United States and Station H—36° 
40’N 69° 35’W. This last station, op- 
erated in the existing program, will not 
be maintained under the new agree- 
ment. 

After January 1, 1955, a rotation 
system will be put into effect for the 
European stations. Station M will then 
be manned by ships from Norway and 
Sweden, and stations A, I, J and K 
will be manned in rotation by the 
other European nations which operate 
ocean station vessels, 
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Two-Career 


Diplomat: 


Germany's 


Observer 


R. HANS RIESSER, who has 

been the Federal Republic of 
Germany’s Permanent Observer to the 
United Nations since October 1952, 
has had two diplomatic careers. The 
first lasted from 1918 to 1933, the 
second began in 1949. 

Despite a hiatus of sixteen years, 
Dr. Riesser, whose hair is graying and 
whose manner is brisk, does not feel 
that he has lost the touch of being 
a diplomat. 

“People change, but the job stays 
the same,” Dr. Riesser said recently 
in an interview at his office. “The job 
of the diplomat is to attain the greatest 
good for his country that he can in a 
peaceful world. He does this by creat- 
ing confidence, and giving it, by doing 
an honest job for his country.” 

Dr. Riesser was born in Frankfurt/ 
Main. After studying at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Munich and Berlin, 
he took his doctorate in law at the 
University of Jena in 1910. He con- 
tinued his legal training until the out- 
break of the 1914-18 war in which he 
served in the navy. 

Entering the foreign service in 1918, 
he became Secretary to the Legation in 
Oslo. In 1921 he was the first German 
sent to the Embassy in Washington 
after World War I, an assignment 
which a later event turned into a coin- 
cidence. Following a stint as Coun- 
selor of the Legation at Riga, Dr. Ries- 
ser became in 1926 First Secretary of 
the Embassy in Paris. 

In 1933, the German Foreign Min- 
istry sent Dr, Riesser a telegram re- 
lieving him of his Paris post for politi- 
cal reasons, 

The diplomat became a_business- 
man in Paris, After the outbreak of war 
in September 1939, he went to Swit- 
zerland, remaining there until 1949. 

Part of this time he devoted to 
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thinking on the principles which should 
underlie friendly relations between 
Germany and France. The reflections 
led to a book on the subject which 
was published in Germany in 1948. 
Dr. Riesser firmly believes that good 
relations between the two countries are 
not only possible but absolutely neces- 
sary for the peace of Europe and prob- 
ably the world. 

In 1949, on his return to Germany, 
the Foreign Service was being reor- 
ganized and Dr. Riesser was asked to 
join again. He accepted. In June 1950, 
he was sent to the United States as 
Deputy Consul General, the coin- 
cidence with his 1921 assignment being 
that for the second time, he was the 
first German official sent to the United 
States after a war between the two 
countries. 

His appointment as Permanent Ob- 
server to the United Nations came two 
years later. 

“A Permanent Observer follows As- 
sembly meetings and debates in Com- 
mittees, without, of course, the right 
to speak on the floor,” Dr. Riesser said 
of his assignment. “At the request of 
various Committees I have made state- 
ments. The business outside the formal 
meetings is very important. Personal 
discussions held privately let me 
present the views and desires of my 
government. Naturally, I study all the 
reports of the Secretariat affecting mat- 
ters in which Germany is interested 


and report on them to my govern- 
ment.” 


PRISONERS His paramount concern has 
been the fate of prisoners of World 
War II. The ad hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of War was established early 
in 1951, in accordance with a General 
Assembly resolution, “with a view to 
settling the question of prisoners of 
war in a purely humanitarian spirit 
and on terms acceptable to all the 
governments concerned.” 

In August 1952, Dr. Riesser felt 
there was danger that the Commission 
would dissolve for lack of informa- 
tion, After lengthy discussions with 
representatives, of Japan, Italy and the 
Secretariat, facts were presented to the 
committee, which then decided to con- 
tinue. The decision was ratified by the 
Assembly by a vote 51 to 5. 

In September 1953, the Commission 
reported that some progress had taken 
place in the repatriation of prisoners 
of war (Australia, Canada, Burma and 
the Philippines had repatriated or 
transferred to the custody of their 
homelands all prisoners of war held 
by them at the date of the establish- 
ment of the Commission) and a large 
amount of valuable information had 
been made available to it. Certain gov- 
ernments however, had refused to co- 
operate, the report said, adding that 
repeated invitations addressed to the 

(Continued on page 246) 
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MAKING final revisions in their speeches to the United Nations Trusteeship Council on March 1: 


Mr, Solomon Togbe-Fleku, Mr. J, H. Allasani, and Mr. Jacob Mensah, spokesmen for various 
tribal groups and political organizations in British-administered Togoland. 


Yendi Stood By for a 


Report from New York 


HE first Monday in March 1954 

was like most other days in the 
lives of the Dagomba tribe of North- 
ern Togoland. 

The farmers grazed their cattle 
and cultivated their yams and guinea 
corn quite as usual on the gentle 
slopes of the savannah while in the 
woodlands their womenfolk searched 
the scrubby trees for the prized 
shea nuts from which they get butter 
and cooking fats. But further down 
the valley, at Yendi, district capital 
and largest town of the Dagomba 
region, people gathered in the market 
place, excitedly discussing the news of 
the day. Clerks, teachers, lawyers and 
peddlers clustered around the town’s 
three radio sets awaiting word of one 
of Yendi’s most distinguished citizens, 
Joseph Henry Allasani, one-time 
schoolmaster and now an elected rep- 
resentative in the Gold Coast Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The news centered on 
Mr. Allasani. It also concerned the 
destiny of the 187,000 tribespeople 
living in the northern section of the 
British-administered Trust Territory. 
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About a week earlier Mr. Allasani, 
with two other Togoland spokesmen, 
had boarded an airliner at Accra to fly 
to New York. There, before the dele- 
gates of the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council, he was to present the 
views of the chiefs and peoples of the 
Dagomba, Nanumba, Mamprusi and 
Gonja on the Togoland Unification 
Problem—a long-standing agenda item 
in United Nations meetings but an is- 
sue of vital importance to every Togo- 
lander.* 


YENDI TO NEW YORK Six thousand miles 
away in New York, Mr, Allasani and 
his fellow Togolanders were putting the 
finishing touches to the speeches they 
were to make before the Trusteeship 
Council. Picturesque figures in their 
gaily patterned tribal robes, the Afri- 
can representatives appeared quite at 
home in the delegates’ lounge at 
United Nations Headquarters. Except 
for the sturdy shoes—specially ac- 


* For the Trusteeship Council’s debate and 
action on the Togoland Unification Problem 
—see page 206. 


quired for the rigours of the New 
York climate—they were dressed just 
as they would be on a feast day in 
their native land. This was the first 
time any of them had journeyed more 
than a few hundred miles from their 
homes—an eventful experience which 
had, however, been a heavy expense 
to their people. Mr. Allasani, a tall, 
scholarly-looking man of 49, who told 
the BULLETIN something of the trou- 
bles and hopes of his people, explained 
it this way: “It makes me very sad 
when I think of what it cost my people 
to send us here. It costs about £700 
for each of us and the tribespeople 
have defrayed all our expenses. 

“Collections,” he continued, “have 
been made for weeks past to raise the 
funds to pay for this trip to New York. 
Even the school children have con- 
tributed their pennies. It is a great 
hardship for Togolanders, some of 
whom don’t earn more than £3 or £4 
a year. But they feel it is worth it. To 
them this a matter affecting their 
whole lives—to make their voices 
heard before the United Nations. This 
-money would help my people buy 
many things they need — hospital 
equipment and drugs, radio sets and 
school books—but they feel any sacri- 
fice is worth while in order to send us 
to New York to present their case to 
the United Nations.” 

Five years ago Mr. Allasani resigned 
his job as head teacher in a mission 
schoo] to work as secretary of the 
Dagomba District Council. In 1951 
he was elected to the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Gold Coast and recently 
was appointed Ministerial Secretary of 
the Ministry of Development in the 
Gold Coast Government. 


ARTIFICAL FRONTIERS Speaking in per- 
fect English with the musical diction 
of most West Africans, Mr. Allasani 
outlined the views of his people. “Our 
troubles go back to the German regime 
when Togoland’s artifical frontiers 
were first created. We don’t want any 
more such frontiers.” 


To illustrate his point Mr. Allasani 
sketched a rough map on the back of a 
large brown envelove in which he had 
carried his speech all the way from 
Togoland. “Is it logical that we should 
be separated from our brothers in the 
Gold Coast?” he asked. “We are link- 
ed with the Gold Coast linguistically, 
culturally and we want to march with 
them to independence.” 


“FATHERS OF THE FAMILY” The Dagomba, 
Gonja and Mamprusi, said Mr. Allas- 
ani, are the most important tribes in 
Northern Togoland and the adjoin- 
ing northern territories of the Gold 
Coast. “We do not regard our chiefs 
as absolute rulers or dictators,” he 
declared, “we think of them as the 
living monuments of our traditional 
institution of the chieftainship and as 
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the fathers of our family. I am proud 
to represent them and my people here 
before the United Nations in which we 
have so much faith.” 

Mr. Solomon Togbe Fleku, repre- 
senting the Togoland branch of the 
Convention Peoples’ Party, said he 
had left a flourishing business as a 
surveyor to work for the “great cause” 
of his people. “Since 1914 we of Brit- 
ish Togoland and the Gold Coast have 
lived together as one,” he declared. 
“We wish to continue like this when 
the Gold Coast obtains the self-gov- 
ernment which we helped to win, The 
towns of the Gold Coast are natural 
markets for our foodstuffs and the 
places where most of our young peo- 
ple get employment.” 

Mr. Jacob Mensah, a schoolmaster 
from Kete-Krachi, a district capital in 
Southern Togoland, also stressed the 
sacrifices made in sending him to New 
York to speak on his people’s behalf. 
“My people are very poor. Many of 
them will have to do without a new 
shirt and dress this year,” he said. 
“Their spare shillings have gone to the 
fund defraying our expenses. But they 
feel it is well worth it; their hearts are 
set on complete emancipation.” 

Two hours later the Togolese spokes- 
men had delivered their speeches to 
the Trusteeship Council and were en- 
joying a cup of tea in the United Na- 
tions Headquarters’. cafeteria. Back 
in Yendi the tribespeople would crowd 
around the radio sets and listen to 
the speeches. Another chapter had 
been written in the Togoland story. 
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Many New Technical Aid Projects 
in Europe, Americas, Africa, Mid-East 


AYS to improve production 

methods in a Yugoslav surgical 
and veterinary instruments factory will 
be examined by a Dutch specialist, 
Hendrik P. Hennevelt, who was sent 
by the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration to advise offi- 
cials and factory engineers in Zagreb 
on improved plant management and 
production. This project is closely 
linked with the country’s program of 
economic development. The agricul- 
ture and livestock industry is being 
expanded, together with increased 
electrification and industrial projects. 
Hospital and rehabilitation services 
are also being improved. 


ELSEWHERE Thousands of handicap- 
ped persons in Guatemala will bene- 
fit from a physical therapy pro- 
gram. A Finnish physiotherapist, Saara 
S. Kontio, is helping the Guatemalan 
Institute of Social Security organize 
a physical therapy program for its Re- 
habilitation Centre. The Centre con- 
templates treating diseases by such 
physical and mechanical means as 
functional training, remedial gymnas- 
tics, group exercises, electro-therapy 
and hydro-therapy. Vocational train- 
ing for those who are physically dis- 
abled, including paraplegics and ampu- 
tees, includes shoemaking and tailor- 
ing, among other crafts. 

Venezuela is also concerned with 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 
A pilot rehabilitation centre, which 
will provide physical and occupational 
therapeutic services, will be located in 
the Hospital José Maria Vargas at La 
Guaira, a town near the city of Cara- 
cas, on the Caribbean coast. Dr. Gus- 
tave Gingras, Medical Director, Re- 
habilitation Society for Cripples, Mont- 
real, Canada, whose recommendations 
formed the basis of the project, will 
return to Venezuela in mid-April to 
start the Centre’s training program. 
Accompanying him will be two physio- 
therapists, Miss Adele Colthurst, of 
Canada, and Miss Piona Heath, of 
England, and one occunational thera- 
pist, Miss Mary Hamilton, of Canada. 
Dr, Alejandro J. Rhode, a Venezuelan 
specialist, has been avpointed medical 
co-ordinator of the pilot centre. 

A Colombian . specialist, Roberto 
Arciniegas, is helping Paraguay im- 
prove the country’s postal administra- 
tion. 


TIN Paraguay’s neighbor, Bolivia, a 
landlocked country in the heart of 
South America, is rich in mineral re- 
sources, particularly tin. Since most 
of its mines are located at high alti- 
tudes, this presents special problems, 
such as transmission of electric power, 
working conditions and transport. 





Fred B. Kerridge, from the United 
Kingdom, is surveying electrical instal- 
lations to see what changes may be 
necessary to increase efficiency and 
what new equipment may be required. 

Adriaan Gouka, from the Nether- 
lands, is advising on improved tech- 
niques for preparing mineral con- 
centrates, such as tin, antimony, cop- 
per, wolfram, zinc, lead and bismuth 
ores, to suit world market demands. 

The project is part of a long-range 
program of the Bolivian Government 
for developing and diversifying the 
country’s economy. 


ADMINISTRATION Benoyenda N., Baner- 
jea, public administration specialist 
who is now in India, will probably re- 
turn to Liberia to continue for a year 
his work begun there some eighteen 
months ago, assisting in reorganizing 
Liberia’s civil service, 

He is asked not only to continue to 
advise Liberian officials on questions 
of personnel and general administra- 
tion, as well as the compilation of 
civil service legislation, but also to 
assist the government in organizing, 
and later directing, a training program 
for its civil servants. 

Mr. Banerjea was first sent to 
Liberia by the International Labor Or- 
ganization. He subsequently continued 
on there as a public administration 
expert of the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration. 

In a separate agreement signed at 
the same time, the way was opened for 
the provision of such other technical 
aid as Liberia may request. This in- 
cludes the services of specialists, 
assistance in organizing seminars, 
training programs or demonstration 
projects, and the award of United Na- 
tions fellowships and scholarships. 


ISRAEL A specialist in building re- 
search and another in weather fore- 
casting are in Israel. Mejse Jacobsson, 
from Sweden, is helping to assist the 
Israeli Institute of Technology in its 
pians for establishing a centre to carry 
on apolied research in utilizing mate- 
rials for construction purposes. 

Wouter Bleeker, from the Nether- 
lands, is advising on the latest tech- 
niques in upver air analysis as applied 
to weather forecasting. His appoint- 
ment for the four-to-six-week assign- 
ment was made in collaboration with 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion. 

Six other United Nations specialists, 
from four different countries, are as- 
sisting Israeli officials in cellulose pro- 
duction, metal finishing, petroleum 
geology, cotton spinning, cost account- 
ing and soil mechanics. 
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Commission on Racial Situation 


Again Seeks Union’s Co-operation 


Outlines Future Program Under ‘Much 


More Precise Mandate’ for Studying 


Developments in South Africa 


ore taken by the Commis- 
sion on the Racial Situation in 
the Union of South Africa at its first 
series of meetings for 1954 were: ex- 
plained in a statement on March 3 by 
the Chairman, Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile. 


The Commission, established by the 
General Assembly in 1952, was asked 
by the Assembly at its eighth session 
to continue the study of the develop- 
ment of the situation begun last year 
and to suggest measures for alleviating 
it and to promote a peaceful settle- 
ment. The Assembly invited the South 
African Government to extend its full 
co-operation. 


CO-OPERATION SOUGHT The Commis- 
sion met at United Nations Headquar- 
ters between February 17 and March 
3 and considered that its primary obli- 
gation was to attempt to obtain the co- 
operation of the Union Government. 


This was urgent for two reasons 
other than the simple procedural one, 
said Mr. Santa Cruz. First, only that 
co-operation would enable the Com- 
mission to visit the country and to 
make direct contact with the problem 
and thus to arrive at better-founded 
opinions than those based only on a 
study of documents, books, or testi- 
mony. Secondly, since the study had 
been directed in a constructive spirit of 
helping to solve a grave human prob- 
lem of international implications—not 
in a spirit of sterile criticism—that co- 
operation was eminently necessary in 
order to find and apply truly effective 
solutions in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 


With these considerations in mind, 
the Commission transmitted to the 
Union Government a communication 
in which it expressed the desire of hav- 
ing the closest and most extensive co- 
operation possible, and stated that it 
would accept any form of co-operation 
which might be suggested: a visit by 
members of the Commission to South 
Africa, for instance, subject to what- 
ever safeguard might be desired; state- 
ments before the Commission by Gov- 
ernment representatives or political 


leaders authorized to set forth the Gov- 
ernment’s position and to speak on the 
general situation; or written communi- 
cations to the Commission of any text 
considered relevant and of value by 
the Government. 

The Commission agreed in advance 
to every possible form of co-operation, 
but said that, in its deep desire for ob- 
jective information and for impartial- 
ity, it would favor the simultaneous 
use of all forms of co-operation. The 
Commission urged the Government to 
reconsider its attitude and to respond 
to this renewed pressing appeal. 

Noting with interest that the repre- 
sentative of the Union stated in the 
Assembly that many errors of fact 
could be pointed out in the Commis- 
sion’s first report, and being unre- 
servedly anxious to observe intellectual 
honesty and to show an uncompromis- 
ing respect for scientific truth, the 
Commission hoped that the Govern- 
ment of the Union would see its way 
to addressing to the Commission any 
correction of facts considered desir- 
able, which the Commission would 
consider with all the care which the 
search for truth deserved. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG NATIONS 
This time, Mr. Santa Cruz pointed out, 
the Commission has a much more pre- 
cise mandate than was conferred on it 
by the seventh session of the Assembly, 
for it must report in regard to the 
development of the racial situation 
with special reference to Article 14 of 
the Charter. In its first report, the 
Commission expressed the view that 
“the position in the Union of South 
Africa is, to say the least, likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations, in the sense 
of Article 14 of the Charter.” 

In this respect, the Commission has 
taken measures to compile the facts it 
is in a position to gather concerning 
the development of the situation from 
the date of its first report and also 
about the repercussions of that situa- 
tion abroad. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS The Commission 
has also considered it necessary to 


complete the chapter relating to gen- 
eral information on the Union of 
South Africa with facts about the de- 
velopment of the economy, so as to be 
able to appreciate the rhythm and the 
trend of this development and its ef- 
fects on the racial situation and on an 
eventual improvement of relations 
among the various ethnic groups. 


Likewise the Commission has con- 
sidered it convenient to ascertain up 
to what point and in what measure or 
in what direction the policy of segrega- 
tion has influenced and continues to 
influence the stability and economic 
development of the Union. 


This has importance, Mr. Santa 
Cruz explained, because the result of 
such a study might, in turn, influ- 
ence the solutions that might be pro- 
posed at the internal level. The study 
will be made by an expert economist 
of high technical and moral qualifica- 
tions, appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 


Along the same line of thought, the 
Commission has requested the co- 
operation of the International Labor 
Organization, hoping to be furnished 
by it with whatever facts the Organi- 
zation might have on the effects of a 
policy of segregation in a general em- 
ployment policy that should utilize the 
various ethnic groups for the industrial 
and agricultural development of the 
Union of South Africa. 


FOR ALLEVIATING SITUATION ‘The Com- 
mission has also been entrusted an- 
other task by the Assembly, the im- 
portance of which is great and which 
places a very heavy responsibility upon 
the shoulders of the Commission: 
namely, to ‘suggest measures which 
would help to alleviate the situation 
and promote a peaceful settlement,’ ” 
Mr. Santa Cruz added. 


“Confronted with so great a respon- 
sibility and so difficult a mission, the 
Commission has believed it necessary 
(a) to ascertain beforehand which are 
the measures aimed at solving the 
racial conflict proposed in the Union 
of South Africa itself by the different 
political groups, the most important 
scientific and social institutions, writ- 
ers, scientists, and other prominent 
personalities (these opinions would 
serve to complete the picture presented 
by the Commission in its first report 
where it included a special chapter en- 
titled ‘Apartheid: the doctrine of the 
Government and of its principal 
spokesmen in regard to this matter’); 
(b) to study which are the measures 
that have helped other countries to 
eliminate, lessen, or correct racial con- 
flicts and discrimination, in order to 
see if some useful experience might be 
found therein.” 


In order to achieve these two objec- 
tives, the Commission has adopted 
various measures: it has requested the 
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Secretary-General to gather together 
whatever documentation exists in re- 
gard to this matter; it has requested the 
two most important institutes studying 
racial relations in South Africa—the 
South African Bureau of Racial Af- 
fairs and the South African Institute 
of Racial Relations—to give their opin- 
ions as to the measures which might 
alleviate the situation and improve 
inter-racial relations and regardinng 
the form through which international 
co-operation and the United Nations 
in particular might contribute. 

The Commission has also requested 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization and 
the Inter-American Indian Institute to 
inform it of their experience in the 
field of improvement of inter-racial 
relations and the elimination of racial 
discrimination. It has also made a 
similar request to all Member states 
of the United Nations. 

Finally, it was agreed that an expert 
on sociology and anthropology—a spe- 
cialist in racial questions — should 
make a report for the Commission on 
the most efficient methods employed 
by countries in different geographical 
zones to eliminate racial discrimination 
and conflicts or tension among ethnic 
groups. This expert will be appointed 
by the Secretary-General, having in 
mind the need for the highest technical 
and moral qualifications, 


“The Commission hopes,” said Mr. 


Santa Cruz, “that these measures will 
permit it to present to the General As- 
sembly suggestions based on the reality 
of the situation in the Union of South 
Africa and on world experience in re- 
gard to this matter.” 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS The 
Commission noted that numerous non- 
governmental organizations are oc- 
cupied with and deeply interested in 
the abolition of discriminatory prac- 
tices in all parts of the world, and 
that they have done laudable work in 
the field and possess experience that 
might be of great use. 

For this reason and as the members 
of the Commission were convinced of 
the need of using and stimulating the 
co-operation of non-governmental or- 
ganizations, particularly in relation to 
matters which touch directly on the 
basic principles, established by the 
Charter, of respect for the rights and 
the dignity of human beings, the Com- 
mission agreed to request the Secretary- 
General to communicate with the or- 
ganizations referred to in resolution 
502 C (XVI) of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

(The non-governmental organiza- 
tions referred to in that resolution were 
those active in the field of eradicating 
prejudice and discrimination or having 
as their objective the promotion of so- 
cial progress generally.) 

It asked the Secretary-General to 
inform them that “the Commission 
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would welcome any information which 
might facilitate the discharge of the 
task and in particular any suggestion 
relative to those measures which are 
compatible with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and which 
might be recommended with the pur- 
pose of alleviating the situation in the 
Union of South Africa and promoting 
peaceful settlement.” 

Mr. Santa Cruz concluded: “The 


Commission expects that there will be 
positive results from the collaboration 
of the non-governmental organizations 
whose devotion and qualifications the 
members of the Commission have 
come to know and appreciate during 
the long period of their activity in or- 
gans of the United Nations.” Members 
of the Commission, in addition to Mr. 
Santa Cruz, are Dantés Bellegarde, of 
Haiti, and Henri Laugier, of France, 





South-West Africa Committee Calls 
for Reports on Territory 


NEW stage in the United Na- 

tions consideration ‘of the ques- 
tion of the international status of 
South-West Africa has been reached 
following recent measures taken by 
the special committee on South-West 
Africa, an organ set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its eighth session. 
This seven-member body has called 
on the Union of South Africa, which 
administers the former mandated ter- 
ritory, to submit an annual report to 
the United Nations on its administra- 
tion by May 20 of every year. The re- 
quest was contained in the Commit- 
tee’s provisional rules of procedure, 
thrashed out during a series of meet- 
ings held at Headquarters last month, 
a copy of which has now been trans- 
mitted to the Union Government. 


At the same time the Committee 
has sent a letter to the Union Govern- 
ment announcing its readiness to re- 
sume negotiations with the Union, 
with a view to fully implementing the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice on the long-standing 
issue of South-West Africa. It may be 
recalled that in this opinion, handed 
down in 1950 and subsequently en- 
dorsed by the General Assembly, the 
International Court stated that the 
Union Government continues to have 
international obligations regarding the 
territory in accordance with the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and 
the mandate for the territory; that 
the functions of supervision over the 
Union’s administration should be ex- 
ercised by the United Nations, to 
which reports and petitions should be 
submitted; and that the Union, acting 
alone, is not competent to modify the 


territory’s international status, such — 


competence resting with the Union 
acting with the consent of the United 
Nations. 

RULES OF PROCEDURE In setting the date 


of May 20 for the submission of an- 
nual reports on South-West Africa, 


the Committee was acting in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly when it estab- 
lished the Committee iast December. 
At that time the Assembly, instead of 
reconstituting the former unit, whose 
principal task had been to negotiate 
a settlement of the issue with the 
Union, set up a new seven-member 
organ which, while authorized to con- 
tinue negotiations with the Union, was 
primarily instructed to apply the pro- 
cedure of the League’s Mandates Sys- 
tem to South-West Africa, Under this 
system, May 20 was the date by 
which information had to be sub- 
mitted to the League on mandated 
territories listed under “Category C,” 
the most undeveloped category, under . 
which South-West Africa was classi- 
fied. 

AN ALTERNATIVE Accordingly, the new 
Assembly Committee unanimously 
adopted rules of procedure which fol- 
lowed in general the procedure laid 
down by the Mandates System. The 
rules contained one important differ- 
ence. They provided for an alterna- 
tive procedure to be applied if South 
Africa should fail to co-operate with 
the Committee’s request to supply the 
required information. 


In this event, the rules provide that 
the Committee will examine, again 
within the scope of the Mandates Sys- 
tem, “such information and docu- 
mentation as may be available in re- 
spect of the territory” and which the 
Committee may consider necessary 
for the preparation of its report to the 
Assembly. 


If South Africa furnishes a report 
on South-West Africa, the Committee 
will examine it in the presence of a 
representative of the Union Govern- 
ment, who will participate in its dis- 
cussion, but will withdraw when the 
debate ends and the Committee formu- 

(Continued on page 235) 
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The Enem Vy 
in Ambush 


Snails caught in palm traps will go to laboratory for testince 


ORE than half the people 

of Egypt are afflicted with 
one form or another of a crippling 
disease called bilharziasis. Bilharz- 
iasis comes from larvae called 
cerceriae, The cerceriae, born in 
snails in the stagnant waters of 
the Nile and its tributary canals, 
attach themselves to the flesh of 
people walking, bathing or work- 
ing in the water. 

Boring into the body, the cer- 
ceriae develop into worms which 
make and produce eggs which 
may lodge in any part of the 
body. Especially attractive are 
the bladder and the intestines; 
the worms there cause hematuria 
(discharge of blood in the urine), 
enlargement of the spleen, anemia 
and general bodily and mental 
deterioration. Then the eggs of the 
parasite are deposited in the water 
by a person suffering from bilharz- 
1asis. 

Thus the striking problem in any effort to control 
bilharziasis is that the disease is almost self-perpetu- 
ating. 

The deaths, suffering and loss of productive power 
caused by bilharziasis are almost unbelievable. Medi- 
cal authorities estimate that it is responsible for one 
out of every five deaths in Egypt. 

The problem is not new. The disease was perfectly 
described in a papyrus of 4,000 years ago and traces 
of the worm have been discovered in mummified 
remains, 

For centuries, the dread disease which slowly weak- 
ens its victim until his physiological balance breaks 


Examining snails in the jars to determine whether they have 
cast off cerceriae. Tests reveal what areas are_ infected. 
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down and aggravated symptoms appear, 
was like so much other disease, un- 
attacked. For many years, however, 
the Egyptian Government has been 
working on bilharziasis control and 
special units have been established in ; m 
the Ministry of Health for sanitation : 
improvement and health education. 
Dr. Henry van der Schalie, a special- 
ist in snails and conchology, recently 
reported on the efforts being made by 
the Egyptian Ministry of Health with 
the collaboration of the World Health 
Organization in experimental controls 
on a special tract of land within the 
health demonstration area in Calioub 
Province, approximately twenty miles 
north of Cairo. 
Here, the carrier snails will be de- 
stroyed. Sanitary measures will be in- 
troduced to provide good water and 
proper disposal of sewage. Infected 
persons will be treated. Health educa- 
tion wil] describe the value of treat- 
ment in an effort to gain the co-opera- 
tion of the people. The aim, of course, 
is to prevent people from polluting 
the canals and education can be a 
great help. 
Certainly, no effort should be 
spared. The suffering and loss of liveli- 
hood (an estimated £ E 80 million an- 
nually), to ten million Egyptions is a 
staggering challenge. 
The results of these experiments will 
be of great interest to other countries 
in Africa to which bilharziasis has pr. Henry van der Schalie, a WHO team leader (right), watches Egyptian government health 
spread, worker and assistant harvesting snails in the palm traps. Snails thrive in the brackish water. 


A prominent feature of Egyptian village life is the tambour (foreground), a wooden pipe operated in application of Archimedes’ principle to lift 
water from the canal to irrigate the land. Snails bearing cerceriae may be sucked up with the irrigating water and infect villagers with bilharziasis. 
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The Economic Position of Europe in 1953 


The Highly Industrialized West —the Centrally Planned Eastern Economies — 


the Arrested Development in the South 


OST of the economic strains of the post-war period in highly industrial- 

ized western Europe began to relax in 1952, and the relaxation extended 
throughout 1953. This is stated in the Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, the 
seventh in a series of reports prepared each year by the secretariat of the 


Economic Commission for Europe. 


Most countries of western Europe 
enjoyed increased exports and an im- 
proved balance in payments in 1953. 
There was little pressure on price 
levels at home, and administrative in- 
terference with the workings of the 
market was generally eased. 

In the Soviet Union, the need for 
and possibility of a faster increase in 
standards of living than was envisaged 
when the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951- 
55) was drawn up were emphasized. 


Resulting decisions were regarded offi- 


cially as marking a new stage in the 
development of the Soviet economy. 


In the other centrally planned econ- 
omies of eastern Europe, also, a re- 
laxing of the super-priority for heavy 
industry permitted some increase in 
the output of consumer goods and 
farmers’ implements. 

Problems of agricultural under-em- 
ployment, lack of external balance, 
inflationary pressures, and highly un- 
equal distribution of income troubled 
the countries of arrested economic de- 
velopment in southern Europe—Tur- 
key, Greece, Yugoslavia, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and southern Italy—which, with 
the exception of Yugoslavia, have free- 
enterprise economies. These troubles, 
however, the Survey says, are only so 
many guises in which the crucial prob- 
lem of capital shortage appears. 


FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDED The study of 
economic development in southern 
Europe was made in response to a 
resolution of the eighth session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe in- 
viting the Executive Secretary, among 
other things, “to prepare a study of 
the present possibilities of expanding 
and accelerating the economic devel- 
opment of the less developed countries 
in southern Europe.”. Because only 
eight months had elapsed between the 
adoption of that resolution and the 
completion of the study, the results, 
the Survey explains, “must therefore 
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be considered provisional in the sense 
that further extensive research would 
be needed to arrive at more definitive 
views on the issues involved.” 


The annual Survey is intended to 
serve the needs of the Commission 
and to help in the task of reporting 
on world economic conditions which 
the Economic and Social Council has 
entrusted to the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. As on earlier occa- 
sions, the Survey combines analysis of 
the major developments and problems 
of the year just ended with considera- 
tion of more long-term issues. Less 
attention is given in this Survey to the 
situation and problems of agriculture 
in Europe, for these form the subject 
of a separate report prepared in re- 
sponse to another resolution of the 
eighth session of the Commission. 


A prefatory note states that the 
Survey is published on the responsi- 
bility of the secretariat, and that the 
views expressed in it should not be 
attributed to the Commission or to 
its member governments. The Survey 
is in three major parts—on western 
Europe, on the Soviet Union and east- 
ern Europe, and on economic develop- 
ment in southern Europe. 


Western Europe 


Explaining the relaxing of strains in 
western Europe, the Survey says that 
most countries enjoyed increased ex- 
ports to and a favorable balance in 
payments with the dollar area, and 
that considerable additions were made 
to reserves of convertible assets. 

Within the region itself, too, there 
was an easing of payments strains 
which in 1952 had seemed to threaten 
a growing limitation of intra-European 
trade; and trade rose again. 

Internally, price levels were under 
little pressure, and almost without ex- 
ception, currencies maintained or even 
increased their purchasing power. 


Rearmament expenditure reached a 
plateau. 

The real income of the great major- 
ity of countries benefitted significantly 
from further improvement in the 
terms of trade between manufactured 
and primary commodities. This gen- 
eral easing of pressures created favor- 
able conditions for the abandonment 
or limitation of such administrative 
interferences with the workings of the 
market as remained. 

However, the relaxation of strains 
was not accompanied by any strong 
growth in the production and produc- 
tive power of western Europe. There 
was an evident weakness of demand 
for the products of the engineering 
and metal-using industries which in 
the face of a high level of orders for 
defence purposes reflected a substan- 
tial decline in private investment de- 
mand, despite the generally acknowl- 
edged need for a further extension and 
renewal of the capital base of Euro- 
pean industry. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF EXTERNAL POSITION 
“The improvement of the external posi- 
tion resulted in considerable measure 
from special and sometimes clearly 
temporary factors, such as the growth 
of extraordinary external disbursement 
by the United States, a high level of 
business activity in that country de- 
spite fears or signs of weakening, and 
the abnormally low level of demand 
for imports by European countries. 
These considerations rendered some- 
what problematic the ability of west- 
ern Europe to guard against serious 
consequences should recession tenden- 
cies in the United States become pro- 
nounced, 

There were differences in the devel- 
opment of production in different 
countries in 1953. In western Ger- 
maniy, the Netherlands, and Italy, pro- 
duction continued to expand consider- 
ably, but the recovery of production 
in western Europe as a whole was 
“hesitant,” and, in some countries, 
particularly France, there were no 
clear signs that the phase of contrac- 
tion had ended. 

Rearmament expenditures generally 
have reached their peak, and a con- 
tinuation of the rates of expansion of 
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exports experienced in such countries 
as western Germany and the Nether- 
lands is improbable. Some of the 
forces making for recession are there- 
fore strengthening. 

Increases in public expenditures 
may be a surer way of combatting 
such tendencies than tax remissions, 
but governments may be cautious 
about any action to stimulate expan- 
sion because of their fears of reviving 
anew the forces of inflation or of 
worsening their balance of payments 
positions. 


DOLLAR SITUATION AND PROSPECTS Most 
western European countries have had 
a favorable dollar position during the 
last eighteen months or so as a result 
primarily of the low level of their im- 
ports from the dollar area. Some re- 
bound from this low level, however, is 
likely. Moreover, should recession 
tendencies in the United States 
strengthen, the exports of western Eu- 
ropean countries and their affiliated 
overseas areas are likely to suffer— 
all the more so since a substantial part 
of western Europe’s exports are rather 
closely related to the United States 
defence program. 

The dollar position of western Euro- 
pean countries may nevertheless re- 
main not unfavorable. The fact that 
primary product prices have been fall- 
ing for a considerable time may mean 
that speculation on further falls will 
be less intense than in other circum- 
stances. More important, however, is 
the fact that extraordinary expendi- 
tures abroad by the United States 
Government — most particularly off- 
shore procurement (purchases from 
European industry of military equip- 
ment which is then given to European 
countries )—are likely to expand con- 
siderably. These are likely to become 
the most important new source of 
dollar receipts for Europe. 

However, those items cannot be 
considered a normal item of Europe’s 
dollar earnings. For the moment they 
take the sting out of the dollar prob- 
lem, but the task still remains of 
changing Europe’s needs and earning 
capacity in a way which will allow 
western European countries to pay 
their way ultimately on dollar account 
on the basis of ordinary commercial 
transactions. 


The Soviet Union 


In the part of the Survey dealing 
with the Soviet Union, it is pointed 
out that the emphasis on the need for, 
and possibility of, a faster increase in 
standards of living was coupled with 
the recognition that agricultural out- 
put lagged behind the needs of an 
increasing and increasingly urbanized 
population. 

The new measures in both industry 
and agriculture came too late in the 
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year to allow any great increase in 
1953 in the production of consumer 
goods over what was already planned. 
However, the purchasing power of 
consumers with regard to goods 
bought in retail shops was increased 
by more than usual as a result mainly 
of price cuts on a larger scale than 
before, and of a reduction of the taxa- 
tion on farmers. During the later 
months of 1953, too, extra supplies of 
imported goods and goods taken from 
stock were put on the market, while 
a good harvest permitted some in- 
crease in food consumption. 


CHANGES IN POLICY TOWARD CONSUMER 
It is clear that the Soviet Government 
intends to step up the rate in con- 
sumer goods production, to raise effi- 
ciency in such production, and to im- 
prove consumer goods distribution. 

Such changes in priorities can bring 
benefits to the consumer in the next 
two or three years. Already he has 
enjoyed the first fruits of this in- 
creased concern, for purchasing power 
in state and co-operative shops was 
about a sixth greater in 1953 than in 
1952 as a result principally of larger 
than usual price cuts, a halving of the 
state loan and tax, and price conces- 
sions to farmers. 

The biggest increases in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods beyond the 
original plans are in products of the 
engineering industry. Thus it should 
be possible to achieve big proportion- 
ate increases in the output of pots 
and pans, refrigerators, radios, and 
the like without impinging greatly even 
on the extra resources originally pre- 
empted for the manufacture of capital 
goods. Outside the engineering field, 
however, the problem of expansion 
is more difficult. For the main items 
of mass consumption, foodstuffs and 
clothing, the allocation of resources 
cannot be shifted from one sector to 
the other, and the rate of progress is 
closely tied to the rate of improve- 
ment that can be achieved in agricul- 
ture. 


Numerous measures have been 
aimed at improving supplies of live- 
stock products, vegetables and fruit, 
in all of which the Soviet diet is seri- 
ously deficient and to the production 
of which private enterprise, in the 
form of the collective farmer, working 
on his private plot, still makes an ap- 
preciable contribution. The greatest 
attention has been concentrated on 
livestock. 


Other Eastern European Countries 


In other countries in eastern Europe, - 


too, new decisions were taken on the 
allocation of resources. There ap- 
peared signs of a revision of priorities 
which resulted in an increase in the 
output of consumer goods and farm- 
ers’ tools and made it feasible to relax 


administrative pressure on farmers and 
to rely to a large extent on more 
strictly economic incentives. 


In the years 1950-1953, investment 
accounted for a high percentage of 
national income in all eastern Euro- 
pean countries (except eastern Ger- 
many, where both investment and 
consumption were depressed by repa- 
rations), and expenditure on defence 
increased relatively. The pressure to 
fulfill targets in heavy industries was 
much stronger than in consumer goods 
industries, and agricultural output 
lagged behind the plans. 


Thus the achievements were con- 
siderable in heavy industry, and the 
industrial base of the economies of 
those countries was substantially ex- 
tended despite difficulties encountered * 
in meeting the targets. 

The weakness in their progress was 
in the consumption sector. Progress 
in heavy industry was accompanied by 
increasing pressure on the consumer. 
The governments used their consider- 
able powers over wages and prices to 
keep consumption within the limits set 
by their resource allocation policy. 
The chief instruments of this were 
compulsory deliveries of farm produce 
in the case of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and the turnover tax, some- 
times combined with a system of dif- 
ferential rationing and double pricing, 
for industrial workers and town 
dwellers. 


PRICES AND INCOME The Survey, with 
the reservation that the statistics of 
consumption levels in eastern Europe 
are difficult to obtain, analyzes the re- 
lationship of prices and income in 
four eastern European countries. Re- 
tail prices rose, on balance, between 
1950 and mid-1953 in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland. In eastern Ger- 
many they changed little. During the 
period when prices were rising, aver- 
age earnings of industrial workers were 
climbing, too, though less fast. Since 
mid-1953 there has been a moderate 
reduction in the cost of living in 
Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany and 
Poland, mainly because of the reduc- 
tion of turnover taxes on manufac- 
tured goods, and a somewhat greater 
fall (because of a much better harvest 
than in 1952) in Hungary and Ro- 
mania. 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL POLICIES The 
Survey reviews the characteristics of 
the agricultural policies of all the 
eastern European governments in re- 
cent years: the assignment of a low 
priority to agriculture within their 
long-term development plans; a con- 
siderable reliance on direct controls 
in the form of compulsory deliveries 
in order to assure supplies of food to 
the towns; and, within agriculture, a 
marked discrimination in favor of co- 
operative and state farms. 
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Their agrarian policies have speeded 
up the movement of peasants into the 
co-operatives, but at the cost of dis- 
couraging efficiency and production 
by the bulk of agriculture which is 
still in private hands, while investment 
priorities have left agriculture, both 
private and socialized, unable to keep 
pace with the rising demand from the 
towns. 

All the eastern European countries 
announced in the second half of 1953 
substantial changes in their agricul- 
tural policies. Two aspects of new 
policies are common to all. The first 
stress is laid on the importance of 
making co-operatives positively attrac- 
tive to farmers, rather than making 
private farming difficult. However, 


. there has been no change in the long- 


term aim to encourage large-scale co- 
operative farming as a necessary con- 
dition for improvements in yields and 
in production patterns. Secondly, it 
is expected that in the interim—which 
may cover a considerable number of 
years—private farming will have an 
important part to play, and the need 
to make it more productive and re- 
warding is emphasized. 

The proposed changes are grouped 
under three heads: those which re- 
move or diminish the element of com- 
pulsion in transforming the structure 
of agriculture; those which provide 
bigger incentives to farmers; and those 
which increase the input of agriculture. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS The long-term plans 
of eastern European countries implied 
a substantial transfer of manpower 


from agriculture into industry. This 
was designed to meet the labor re- 
quirements of expanding industry, to 
reduce rural overcrowding, and lay 
the basis for a more rational and pro- 
ductive agriculture. The transforma- 
tion of agriculture from-a multitude 
of small peasant holdings into large- 
scale state or co-operative farms was 
regarded as a prerequisite for attain- 
ing these aims. 

Shifts of manpower from agricul- 
ture, however, have so far been rather 
small, and the majority of new recruits 
to the industrial labor force were for- 
merly unemployed, engaged in handi- 
crafts and less essential occupations, 
or unoccupied. 

The various changes in policy imply 
the allocation of more resources either 
directly to the production of consumer 
goods or to investment in agriculture, 
housing and the consumer goods in- 
dustries. Such a change means that 
a smaller share of future income can 
be devoted to the further expansion 
of the industrial base. The assignment 
of increased resources to consumption 
seems now to be, however, not only 
urgent for welfare reasons, but also 
a recognized necessity for the further 
growth of industry itself. 


Problems of Economic Development 
in Southern Europe 


Turkey, Greece. Yugoslavia, south- 
ern Italy, Spain and Portugal form a 
distinct group contrasting with western 
Europe through their much lower 


The Crucial Problem of Rural Under-Employment 
in Southern Europe 


The decline in the proportion of the male population engaged in 
agriculture between 1920 and 1950 was relatively greater in southern 
Europe than in eastern Europe, but much less than in western Europe, as 


the following table shows: 


Southern Europe 
Western Europe* 
* Eastern Europe 


Average percentage 
of male population 
engaged in agriculture 


1920 1930 1950 
62 57 
26 21 
53 51 


* Including northern Italy and eastern Germany. 


In absolute numbers, the agricultural population in western Europe 
declined by 20 per cent, whereas in southern Europe it increased by more 
than 15 per cent. Furthermore, with higher rates of population growth, 
the increase in urban occupations in southern Europe has been far from 
sufficient to absorb even the current natural increase in the rural popu- 


lation. 


Thus, despite efforts in al] southern European countries to promote 
industrialization, the phenomenon of surplus manpower in agriculture— 
the characteristic of most under-developed countries—has become even 
more serious. In Greece, southern Italy, and Spain, for example, the 
degree of under-employment in agriculture has been roughly estimated 


at about one-third. 
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standards of living and with eastern 
Europe by fundamental differences in 
economic and political regime. The 
aim of the study of southern Europe 
is to suggest ways and means by 
which economic development in this 
relatively poor region can be accel- 
erated. 

The study contains extensive mono- 
graphs on each of the six countries 
concerned, describing the experience 
of their policies for economic develop- 
ment, the present economic situation, 
and the main economic difficulties 
with which they are faced. 

Other chapters are devoted to the 
particular problems of agriculture, of 
mining, and of manufacturing indus- 
try. The conclusions of the study are 
to be found mainly in the last two 
chapters dealing, respectively, with 
measures in the purview of southern 
European governments themselves and 
measures on the international plane 
by which development could be ac- 
celerated. As stated earlier, the crucial 
overriding problem is that of capital 
shortage. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE 
The study emphasizes the necessity 
for improvements in agriculture in all 
the countries concerned. The main 
hindrance is to be found in the social 
structure of agriculture, the poverty 
of farmers, and the technical inertia 
of a largely illiterate farm population. 
A concentrated public effort is there- 
fore required, combining financial as- 
sistance with the propagation of 
improved methods of farming. 

Planning for economic development 
in southern European countries has 
generally tended to neglect agriculture. 
However, rapid improvements in the 
output of agriculture are a necessary 
condition for succéssful industrializa- 
tion, for if the marketable surplus of 
food fails to increase at a sufficiently 
rapid rate, attempts to industrialize are 
likely to be frustrated by the twin 
obstacles of balance of payments diffi- 
culties and inflation. 

Also, in connection with the re- 
gional unbalance within each of the 
countries, a gradual equalization of 
levels of income as between regions 
must be part and parcel of a coherent 
plan for national economic develop- 
ment. 

Among the public investments cal- 
culated to promote the development 
of backward regions, road construc- 
tion is of prime importance. In the 
attempts to distribute public spending. 
and tax burdens in such a way as to 
influence the regional pattern of de- 
velopment, some powers and responsi- 
bility should be given to regional au- 
thorities, and interest in economic 
progress should be fostered at the low- 
est level of local government. 

The main way of exerting the pres- 
sure on consumption necessary for a 
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higher rate of investment is in the 
application of taxation policies far 
sterner than those hitherto pursued, 
for the countries of southern Europe 
have far from reached the limit of 
taxable capacity. 


EMIGRATION AND EXPORTS Turning to 
the international aspects of the devel- 
opment problem, the study discusses 
emigration as a possible means of re- 
lieving the population pressure but 
takes a sceptical view of the possibil- 
ities of large-scale overseas emigration 
and also expresses doubt as to whether 
such emigration is in the true long- 
term interest of the country of origin. 

The study also discusses the export 
position. The exports of the southern 
European countries are largely prod- 
ucts of a less essential nature which 
are not easily marketable: wine, to- 
bacco, dried fruit. citrus fruit, nuts 
and vegetables. In marketing those 
products in other European countries, 
the southern European countries are 
subject to the fourfold handicap of 
import restrictions for balance of pay- 
ments reasons; protective measures in 
favor of higher cost domestic produc- 
tion; discrimination in favor of pro- 
ducers in overseas countries affiliated 
with the United Kingdom or France; 
and export subsidies paid to United 
States producers. Furthermore, con- 
sumption levels for fruit and vege- 
tables are relatively low in north- 
western Europe, largely because of the 
higher prices in the protected markets. 

Ways should be found, by interna- 
tional agreement, therefore, to expand 
the exports 10 other European coun- 
tries of the traditional products of 
southern Europe. Higher levels of 
consumption could be brought about, 
to the advantage of all concerned, by 
a reduction of trade barriers, thus 
giving southern European countries, 
with their favorable natural condi- 
tions, the possibility to supply an in- 
creasing share of expanding markets. 

This could ‘be done by steps: to 
begin with, a stabilization of the de- 
gree of protection, and, later on, a 


| BLIND BOYS VISIT HEADQUARTERS | 





A GROUP of fourteen boys from the Perkins Institute in Watertown, Massachusetts, visited United 

Nations Headquarters where they were taken on a special tour of the main conference chambers 

and given an opportunity to “see’’ by means of feeling chairs, headphones, and desks used by 

delegates. This photograph shows four of the boys feeling a scale model of the United Nations 
buildings with the help of Miss Gay Harimiotis of the Guided Tour Service. 


reduction of its level. Agreements by 
which import quotas were to be fixed 
for a number of years and, if possible, 
subjected to a gradual and regular in- 
crease would be an appropriate first 
step for freer trade in fruit and vege- 
tables. 

If, gradually, the southern Euro- 
pean countries were given the oppor- 
tunity to compete on equal terms in 
the other European countries, their 
export position might be greatly 
strengthened and their possibilities of 
carrying through a policy of economic 
development thereby improved. Fail- 
ing such an improvement in the export 





Language Problems 


Some three thousand different lan- 
guages are spoken in the world today, 
a survey by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation shows. Most people speak Chi- 
nese, English, Hindi-Urdu, Russian, 
Spanish, German, Japanese, French, 
Malay, Bengali, Portuguese, Italian, 
and Arabic. 

Since the end of World War I, the 
Slovene, Slovak, Czech, Lithuanian, 
Lettish, Estonian, White Russian and 
Ukrainian languages have achieved full 
national or regional status and become 
official languages of instruction in the 
schools. 

The Philippines, Burma, Pakistan, 
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India, Ceylon, Indonesia and Israel 
are new-born states, all of which have 
adopted new official national languages 
—and their educational problems are 
now very closely linked with linguistic 
problems. 

“The immediate urgent necessity,” 
UNESCO concludes, “is for efficient lan- 
guage-teaching with a minimum of 
time-wasting. It would be a solid 
achievement—and the goal is by no 
means utopian—if every child on leav- 
ing school found himself equipped to 
use even just one language other than 
his own, for language is a key; it un- 
locks the door to a real knowledge of 
other people.” 


position for their agricultural products, 
the southern European countries would 
be compelled to plan their economic 
development on more self-sufficient 
lines by restricting imports, to the 
detriment not least of the exporting 
industries in the highly developed 
countries of western Europe. 

The study also stresses the necessity 
for the southern European countries 
to protect their young industries 
against foreign competition. While 
thus recognizing the need for tariff 
protection, it finds the present struc- 
ture of tariffs inadequate and suggests 
that tariff structures be “rationalized” 
by introducing a flat rate of duty to 
be applied uniformly to all industrial 
products. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL In considering ways 
by which the flow of foreign capital 
to the southern European countries 
could be increased, the study points 
out that while those countries have a 
great need for imports of development 
goods, several western European coun- 
tries are faced with export difficulties 
for their industrial products. A scheme 
is then expounded by which the pro- 
vision of capital from international 
agencies could be linked to the exten- 
sion of credit by those countries of 
western Europe which would see their 
exports of development goods ex- 
panded. 
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World Facts and Figures 


Analysis of Latest Annual Statistics on Social and Cultural Developments 


ESULTS of the world’s latest an- 
nual statistical check-up by the 
United Nations are to be found in the 
Statistical Yearbook 1953, prepared by 
the Statistical Office of the United Na- 
tions in collaboration with the national 
statistical authorities of more than 130 
countries, The specialized agencies and 
other inter-governmental bodies also 
helped. 
What follows is an interpretation of 
some of the information which this 


volume, the fifth of its kind, gives on 
various social and cultural develop- 
ments. 


An analysis of some of the Year- 
book’s data on population, agricultural 
production, trade, industrial output, 
and health facilities appeared in the 
March | issue of the BULLETIN. Other 
agricultural and industrial statistics 
and transport will be dealt with in a 
subsequent issue. 





HOUSING CONDITIONS 


Figures about housing conditions 
provide a useful guide to those who 
want to know about living conditions 
and even standards of living. The 
Statistical Yearbook provides a con- 
siderable amount of information for 
many countries on the number and 
size of dwelling units, the number of 
persons per room, with separate data, 
where available, for urban and rural 
areas. 


URBAN AREAS In urban areas, the latest 
post-war census data show, the major- 
ity of dwelling units had 1-2 rooms 
in Singapore (92 per cent of total), 
El Salvador (85 per cent) Yugoslavia 
(79 per cent), Panama (77 per cent), 
Haiti (74 per cent), Guatemala (68 
per cent), Ceylon (67 per cent), 
Egypt (56 per cent), and France (52 
per cent). While not an absolute ma- 
jority, the largest group of urban 
dwelling units had also 1-2 rooms in 
Austria (47 per cent), Sweden (45 per 
cent), Dominican Republic (40 per 
cent), and Venezuela (39 per cent). 


Among the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where town and city 
dwellers still live more in houses than 
in apartments (flats), the largest group 
was in the 5-6 room category in Aus- 
tralia (54 per cent), New Zealand (50 
per cent), the United Kingdom (45 
per cent), Canada (43 per cent), and 
the United States (40 per cent). In 
this category fell also the Netherlands 
(46 per cent). 


Both pre-war and post-war data on 
urban housing are available for only 
nine countries: Canada, the United 
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States, Czechoslovakia, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 


Compared with the pre-war per- 
centage distribution by size of urban 
dwelling units, the corresponding post- 
war percentages show: (i) that the 3-4 
room group has increased its percent- 
age share more than any of the other 
groups in all those countries except 
Australia and Czechoslovakia; (ii) 
that the percentage of the 5-6 room 
group has increased moderately in the 
United Kingdom and in Ireland and 
very slightly in Canada, Sweden, and 
Australia; and (iii) that, because of 
such factors as lack of domestic help, 
heavy taxation, and smaller families, 
there has been a shrinkage in the per- 
centage of dwelling units with seven 
Or more rooms in all nine countries, 
especially in Canada, the United King- 
dom, Australia, and New Zealand. 


RURAL AREAS In rural areas, the avail- 
able post-war data indicate that 1-2 
room dwelling units predominate in 
Panama (85.7 per cent), Czechoslo- 
vakia (70.6 per cent), the Dominican 
Republic (57 per cent), France (49.3 
per cent), Austria (41.2 per cent), and 
Colombia (41.3 per cent). In Ireland, 
3-4 room units predominate (59.2 per 
cent), as they do in Sweden (51.6 per 
cent), Western Germany (48.7 per 
cent), Norway (47.4 per cent), the 
Netherlands (42.5 per cent), and the 
United States (36 per cent). 

The 5-6 room units predominate in 
New Zealand (50.1 per cent) and Aus- 
tralia (47.2 per cent). In Canada, rural 
dwelling units with seven or more 
rooms constitute the largest group 





(32.9 per cent), but barely surpass the 
5-6 room group (32.4 per cent), and 
in the United Kingdom preliminary 
data from the 1951 census allocate 
the same percentage (42 per cent) to 
both the 3-4 and 5-6 room groups. 

Pre-war and post-war figures on 
rural housing are reported in the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook for seven countries: 
Canada, the United States, Ireland, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Compared 
with the pre-war distribution by size 
of rural] dwelling units, the post-war 
percentages show that the proportion 
of the 1-2 room group has declined 
in all those countries except Norway, 
and particularly in Australia, Ireland, 
New Zealand, and the United King- 
dom. The percentage of the 3-4 room 
group has increased in all seven coun- 
tries except Canada. 


The percentage of the 5-6 room 
group has expanded considerably in 
Australia, the United Kingdom, and 
New Zealand and moderately in the 
others except Norway. The percentage 
of the seven or more room group has 
fallen substantially in the United King- 
dom and Norway, has declined some- 
what in New Zealand, the United 
States, and Australia, but has actually 
risen in Canada and, slightly, in Ireland. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Among the coun- 
tries reporting for some year in the 
post-war period the percentage of 
urban dwelling units equipped with 
electricity, the highest percentages rec- 
orded were 100 per cent in Norway, 
99.6 per cent in Sweden, 99.3 per cent 
in Canada, 99.2 per cent in Denmark, 
99.1 per cent in Western Germany, 
98.9 per cent in the United States, 98.2 
per cent in New Zealand, 97.2 per cent 
in Austria, 96.7 per cent in Australia, 
and 94.3 per cent in France. On the 
other hand, in post-war years, only 
22.5 per cent of the urban dwelling 
units in Honduras had electricity, in 
Haiti 27.1 per cent, in Guatemala 37.1 
per cent, and in the Dominican Repub- 
lic 46.1 per cent. 


Of the countries reporting for some 
post-war year the percentage of rural 
dwelling units with electricity, the 
highest percentages were 97.9 per cent 
in Western Germany, 86.2 per cent in 
Sweden, 85.9 per cent in the United 
States, 82.7 per cent in Austria, 82.5 
per cent in France, 79.1 per cent in 
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Czechoslovakia, 78.6 per cent in New 
Zealand, 76.1 per cent in Norway, 
72.1 per cent in the Netherlands and 
65.9 per cent in Canada. 


At the other end of the scale are 
Honduras, with only 1.3 per cent, and 
Colombia, with 4.2 per cent. For Bel- 
gium, only a figure of 95.3 per cent is 
available covering both urban and 
rural areas; this is second only to the 
total figure for Western Germany 
(98.4 per cent) and exceeds slightly 
the total figure for the United States 
(94.3 per cent), Back in 1941, Switzer- 
land reported that 100 per cent of its 
urban dwelling units had electricity. 
No data relating to the percentage of 
dwelling units with electricity are given 
for the United Kingdom. 


PERSONS PER ROOM Housing conditions 
depend not only on the size and facili- 
ties of the dwelling unit but also on 
the number of persons occupying it. 
For urban areas in the post-war pe- 
riod, the density of occupation data 
show not more than one person per 
room for the clear majority of dwelling 
units in advanced countries such. as 
Canada, the United States, Denmark, 
France, Ireland, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and New Zealand, while in 
under-developed areas such as Guate- 
mala, Ceylon, and Singapore, the ma- 
jority of dwelling units had upwards 
of two persons per room, 

For rural areas, the post-war data 
indicate a high percentage of dwelling 
units With not more than one person 
per room in the United Kingdom (83 
per cent), the United States (79 per 
cent), Australia (78.3 per cent), 
Canada (77.3 per cent), and New Zea- 
land (70.7 per cent). 


INFANT DEATH RATES 


Since the early 1920’s, there has 
been a substantial decline in infant 
mortality rates‘ in all parts of the 
world, particularly in the less devel- 
oped countries and areas. Infant mor- 
tality rates are a good indication of a 
population’s general level of health and 
living conditions. Differences in these 
rates reflect the wide differences in 
health facilities, social conditions, and 
nutrition among various countries. 

Thirty-eight of the 60 countries 
listed in the Statistical Yearbook for 
1920-1924, and about half the 84 
countries reporting in 1930-1934 had 
rates of more than 100 deaths before 
the age of one among 1,000 children 
born alive. Five of the countries re- 
porting in 1920-1924 and three of 
those reporting in 1930-1934 had rates 
of more than 200. Of 86 countries re- 
porting for 1952 (or for 1951, in the 
absence of later figures) only 10 
showed rates of more than 100, and 
none more than 150, 

Among the areas with the highest 
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rates in 1930-1934, the infant mortal- 
ity rate fell between the average for 
that period and 1952 (or 1951) from 
278.8 to 71.9 in Malta, from 244.0 
to 133.6 in Chile, from 242.4 to 145.5 
in Barbados, from 185.0 to 69.8 in 
Singapore, from 176.2 to 115.9 in In- 
dia, from 165.1 to 78.2 in Ceylon, 
from 163.1 to 80.8 in Mauritius, from 
160.3 to 80.2 in Costa Rica, from 
154.9 to 105.3 in Yugoslavia, from 
152.7 to 104.2 in the Philippines, and 
from 152.4 to 79.4 in Venezuela. 

During the same period, infantile 
mortality rates in other high-rate coun- 
tries were cut down from 149.1 to 81.3 
in British Guiana, from 147.5 to 58.8 
in Cyprus, from 143.7 to 81.2 in Ja- 
maica, from 128.3 to 66.0 in Puerto 
Rico, from 124.2 to 57.5 in Japan, 
and from 118.0 to 60.6 in Spain. 

Equally striking progress has been 
made over the same period by the 
more advanced countries, and new 
record low rates were achieved in 
1952. The following table, arranged 
in order of the lowest rates in 1952, 
illustrates how the lowest-rate coun- 
tries have succeeded in bringing down 
their infant mortality rates during the 
last two decades. 


INFANT MORTALITY —_ IN LOWEST-RATE 






COUNTRIES 

1930-1934 1952 
Sweden oc... f+ 329 20.1 
Hawaii ....... sstcsiinenioenacari a 21.1 
New Zealand ccc. 32.4 21.8 
Netherlands seein ta cots 0 a 22.5 
RE ee 42.9 23.8 
Norway . 45.2% 25.7 
Iceland ees 46.7" 26.0 
United Kingdom? 62.7 27.4 
United States ccc 60.4 28.5 
Denmark Seiasseaaresce. ae 28.9 
SWwitzerlaNd occu 49.0 29.2 
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2 England and Wales only. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Are the peoples of the world eating 
more or less food than they did before 
the war, and what do they mostly eat? 
Approximate answers to these ques- 
tions may be found in figures for the 
daily intake of calories per person, and 
for annual per capita supplies of 
cereals or potatoes, meat, milk, and 
sugar. 

Latest figures for some 40 countries 
for calories per person per day (gen- 
erally 1950/51 or 1951/52) place 
these countries in the following broad 
categories: 


3,000 calories or more: Ireland, New 
Zealand, Finland, Australia, Iceland, 
Denmark, Argentina (1948/49), 
Switzerland, United States, Sweden, 
Uruguay, Norway, and Canada. 


2,800-2,999 calories: United King- 
dom, Belgium-Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands, 


2,600-2,799 calories: Western Ger- 
many, France, Cuba (1948/49), 


Czechoslovakia (1948/49), Austria, 
Union of South Africa, and Poland 
(1948/49). 


2,400-2,599 calories: Turkey, Israel, 
Cyprus (1948/49), Greece, Italy, 
and Portugal. 


2,200-2,399 calories: Egypt, Chile 
(1948), Brazil (1948/49), Colombia 
(1948/49), Southern Rhodesia, 
Maritius (1948/49), and Venezuela. 


2,000-2,199 calories: Ceylon, Japan, 
Indochina (1947/48), Honduras, 
and Pakistan (1948/49), 

Under 2,000 calories: Burma (1947 
48) and India. 


In most of the countries for which 
pre-war information is given in the 
Statistical Yearbook, the number of 
calories per person per day has been 
maintained at about the pre-war level 
or raised above it. However, the latest 
figures available point to a drop since 
pre-war in the daily number of calories 
per capita in Austria, Western Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and Greece, and a slight de- 
cline also in Egypt, France, Japan, and 
a few other countries. In some cases, 
the number of calories has been main- 
tained by changes in the composition 
of the national diet. 


In all the sixteen European coun- 
tries for which the necessary data are 
available, with the exception of 
France, Iceland, and Sweden, the per 
capita consumption of meat was be- 
low, often appreciably below, the pre- 
war level. On the other hand, per 
capita consumption of milk increased 
since pre-war years in ten European 
countries—very substantial increases 
in Norway, Iceland, Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, and Belgium-Lux- 
embourg; fell somewhat in Austria and 
Greece; and remained about the same 
in Denmark, France, and Western 
Germany, In 1951/52, a majority of 
European countries ate more potatoes 
and sugar but less cereals than in the 
average pre-war period. 


The average Canadian had about 7 
per cent and the average person in 
the United States 20 per cent more 
meat supplies in 1951/52 than on the 
average in the pre-war period 1935/39. 
But corresponding supplies of cereals 
at the retail level were down 16-17 
per cent in both these countries. 


NATURE OF DIET What do the peoples 
of different countries eat? Diets vary 
widely according to national customs, 


climatic conditions, and standards of 


living. Annual per capita supplies of 
meat were well over 100 kilos* in 
Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay, and, 
in 1948/49, Argentina, and they were 
around 66-76 kilos in Canada and the 


#1 kilo = 22046 Ibs. 
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United States. The corresponding sup- 
plies amounted to less than 5 kilos in 
India, Japan, Ceylon, and Pakistan; to 
about 6 kilos in Burma; to less than 
15 kilos in Egypt, Israel, Greece, and 
Portugal; and to less than 20 kilos in 
Italy, Turkey, and Cyprus. 


Among these low meat-consuming 
countries, annual per capita supplies 
of cereals (flour and milled rice equi- 
valents) were generally high, more 
than 170 kilos per capita in Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Turkey, and more than 
150 kilos—double the Canadian and 
United States per capita supplies— 
in Greece, Italy, Indochina, Japan, 
Pakistan, and Burma. 


Annual net per capita supplies of 
milk (for consumption fresh and in 
dairy products other than butter) 
amounted to about 30 kilos or less in 
Japan, Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, 
Egypt, and Turkey, but to over 300 
kilos in Iceland, Norway, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Finland (1951/52 
only), and to over 250 kilos in the 
United States and New Zealand, and 
to about 200 kilos or more in Canada, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, and Denmark. The percentage 
of the daily per capita calories derived 
from foodstuffs of animal origin (such 
as meat, eggs, fish, cheese, butter, etc.) 
does not exceed 10 per cent in Burma, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, India, 
Indochina, and Turkey compared with 
nearly 50 per cent in New Zealand 
and around 40 per cent or more in 
Canada, Iceland, Norway, the United 
States, and Uruguay. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


The United States is still far ahead 
of the rest of the world as the largest 
producer of feature (long) films. In 
1952 it turned out 368 such pictures. 
Next came Japan which, with 261 long 
films, has regained second place from 
India (233 long films) after ten years. 
Other major producers in 1952 were 
Italy, with 148 feature films, the 
United Kingdom, 117, France, 104, 
and Germany (Eastern and Western 
Germany together), 82. 


Prior to the Second World War, the 
number of domestically produced films 
in the United States which were re- 
viewed by the censors averaged more 
than 500 a year. But in the post-war 
years, the number has been less than 
400. France and Germany made more 
films in each of the years from 1933 
to 1938 than in 1952, although since 
1947 annual production in France has 
risen from 72 to more than 100 long 
films and in Germany has increased 
more than sevenfold between 1947 and 
1952, The United Kingdom’s output 
of feature films has shown a fairly 
steady decline since 1947, amounting 
in 1952 to little more than half the 
1937 figure. 
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Before the war, Japan—a low-cost 
producer—made about the same num- 
ber of long films as the United States, 
but output dropped drastically during 
the war. It has, however, increased 
rapidly in the post-war period, rising 
from 97 feature films in 1947 to more 
than 200 by 1950. 


In India, another low-cost producer, 
output rose quickly in the 1930’s to 
reach 233 features films in 1935 and 
then declined to a low point of 99 
feature films in 1945. Since then, In- 
dian production has fluctuated between 
a low of 200 feature films in 1946 and 
a high of 289 in 1949, 


Italy, which made some 30 to 40 
long films annually before the war, 
lifted its production in the post-war 
years from 60 in 1947 to 148 in 1952. 


Mexican production has climbed 
steadily, with only a few minor set- 
backs, from 19 long films in 1933 to 
125 in 1950 (the last year for which 
figures are available). 


Among the smaller producers, Ar- 
gentina made 55 long films in 1952 
as against six in 1933, Finland 28 in 
1952, as against 12 in 1937 (first year 
shown in the Yearbook), and Spain 
38 as against 12 in 1939 (first year 
shown). 


RADIOS IN USE 


Of the estimated 230,000,000 radios 
in use during 1953, North America 
possessed 120,000,000, Europe 70,- 
000,000, Asia 16,000,000, South 
America 5,000,000, Oceania 3,000,- 
000, and Africa 2,000,000, the re- 
mainder being accounted for by the 
U.S.S.R. In North America there were 
520 radios for every 1,000 inhabitants, 
compared with 220 in Oceania, 175 in 
Europe, 40 in South America, 12 in 
Asia and 10 in Africa. 


The United States had some 110,- 
000,000 radios in use in 1952 (of 
which about 25,000,000 were installed 
in automobiles), nearly three times 
as many as in 1938, The United King- 
dom is credited with the next largest 
figure, 12,946,000 in 1953, including 
2,316,000 combined sound-televion li- 
censes. Next come Western Germany 
with 10,873,000 (in 1952), Japan 
(1953) with 10,364,000, France with 
7,926,000, Italy with 4,261,000, 
Czechoslovakia (1951) with 2,545,- 
000, Canada with 2,314,000, Sweden 
with 2,256,000, and the Netherlands 
with 2,216,000; all these figures, how- 
ever, except those of the United States, 
refer to the number of licenses issued 
which it is stated “fail in varying de- 
grees to represent fully the number 
of receivers in use.” 


Among the 156 countries for which 
data are given in the Statistical Year- 
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book, the greatest percentage increase 
since pre-war has taken place in the 
less developed countries. Thus between 
1937 (or 1938) and 1952 (or 1951), 
the number of radios in use or the 
number of licences issued increased in 
Mexico from 350,000 to 1,220,000, in 
India from 64,000 to 667,000, in Tur- 
key from 46,000 to 412,000, in Chile 
from 150,000 to 550,000, in Egypt 
from 79,000 to 234,000, in French 
Morocco from 39,000 to 221,000, in 
Tunisia from 22,000 to 82,000, and in 
Panama from 15,000 to 81,000. The 
figures include licences for loudspeak- 
ers connected with radio redistribution 
systems, and these frequently con- 
stitute a very large proportion of the 
total in some of the less developed 
lands (e.g., 91 per cent in Nigeria, 66 
per cent in Barbados, 46 per cent in 
Trinidad, 43 per cent in Singapore, 
and 31 per cent in Greece). 


BOOK PUBLISHING 


The United Kingdom stil] publishes 
more books than any other country. 
It issued 18,741 titles (books only) in 
1952, of which 13,313 were first edi- 
tions, against 13,913 in Western Ger- 
many and West Berlin (of which 10,- 
536 were first editions) and 11,840 
titles in the United States (books 
only), of which 9,399 were first edi- 
tions. France had the next largest 1952 
figures, 9,679 titles (books only). 


In 1952, most works on philosophy 
were published in France (570), Italy 
(441), the United Kingdom (381), 
the United States (365), Western Ger- 
many and West Berlin (284), and the 
Netherlands (195). Most works on 
religion came from Western Germany 
and West Berlin (1,151), the United 
Kingdom (1,003), the United States 
(794), France (697), Italy (530), and 
the Netherlands (471). Western Ger- 
many and West Berlin, with 3,858 
titles, also lead with works on the 
social sciences, followed by the United 
Kingdom (3,227), Italy (2,137), the 
United States (1,170), and France 
(1,029). Most works on the pure sci- 
encesgwere published in France (967), 
the United Kingdom (896), the 
Netherlands (761), Western Germany 
and West Berlin (716), the United 
States (678), and Yugoslavia (638). 
Most works on applied sciences were 
issued in the United Kingdom (3,037), 
France (2,001), Western Germany 
and West Berlin (1,995), the United 
States (1,645), Yugoslavia (1,227) 
and Italy (1,110). In the field of litera- 
ture, the United Kingdom was well 
ahead with 6,533 titles against 4,423 
in the United States, 3,535 in Western 
Germany and West Berlin, and 3,208 
(including works on philology) in 
France. 
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NEWSPRINT AND 
NEWSPAPERS 


World newsprint production in 1952 
(outside the U.S.S.R.) amounted to 
9,260,000 metric tons—about 3 per 
cent more than in the previous year 
and about 17 per cent more than the 
peak pre-war figure (1937). Canada 
accounted for 56 per cent of this world 
total, the United States for 11 per cent, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden for 10 
per cent, and the United Kingdom for 
6 per cent. 

Between 1937 and 1952, production 
of newsprint went up by 41 per 
cent in Canada, by 13 per cent in the 
United States, by 17 per cent in Swe- 
den, and by 3 per cent in Finland, In 
the United Kingdom, however, it sag- 
ged by 41 per cent. It also fell in 
France (by 22 per cent) and in Nor- 
way (by 18 per cent). Western Ger- 
many’s output in 1952 amounted to 
173,000 metric tons compared with all 
Germany’s production of 469,000 
metric tons in 1937. 


The United States is the largest con- 
sumer of newsprint, using some 5,421,- 
000 metric tons in 1951, that is, about 
60 per cent of the world output that 
year (excluding the U.S.S.R.) and 68 
per cent more than the annual average 
consumption during 1935-1939. The 
next largest consuming country in 
1951 was the United ‘Kingdom with 
599,000 metric tons, less than half the 
pre-war average figure. Next came 
France with 336,000 metric tons, 
Canada with 327,000 metric tons, and 
Western Germany with 204,000 metric 
tons. 

Before the war, the United King- 
dom had the highest per capita con- 
sumption of newsprint (26.4 kilos*). 
It was followed by the United States 
with 25.0 kilos per person, Australia 
with 24.3, New Zealand 21, Canada 
15.8, and Sweden 13.8. By 1951, per 
capita newsprint consumption had 
risen to 35.1 kilos in the United States, 
to 23.3 kilos in Canada, and to 18.7 
kilos in Sweden. It dropped, however, 
to 18.1 kilos in Australia, to 17.6 
kilos in New Zealand, and to only 11.9 
kilos in the United Kingdom. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS In countries suffer- 
ing. a serious cut in newsprint supplies, 
daily newspapers have been drastically 
reduced in size while their circulation 
has been maintained. 


The circulation of dailies per 1,000 
inhabitants in 1952 was easily highest 


in the United Kingdom (615 copies), 


followed by Sweden (490 copies), 
Luxembourg (447 copies), Iceland 
(439 copies), and Australia (416 
copies). The United States ranked 
tenth with a circulation of 353 copies 
per 1,000 persons. At the other end 


*1 kilo = 2.2046 Ibs. 
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of the scale, in Afghanistan and 
Liberia there was only one copy per 
1,000 inhabitants, in Pakistan and 
various African countries some 2-3 
copies, in Thailand 4 copies, in Burma 
and India 8 copies. 


COMMUNICATION 
BY LETTER MAIL 


In 1952 people all over the world 
wrote many more letters and sent 
much more material by letter post 
than they did in 1932. This fact is 
brought out by figures given in the 
Statistical Yearbook showing separate- 
ly the number of domestic and foreign 
letters mailed in more than 70 coun- 
tries. 

The most striking expansion in the 
number of domestic letters mailed 
(i.e. for delivery in the same country) 
has taken place in the less developed 
lands where education has made great 
strides in the last 20 years. Thus in 
1952, compared with 1932, seventeen 
times more domestic letters were 
mailed in Nigeria (1951), thirteen 
times more in the Belgian Congo, ten 
times more in the Federation of 
Malaya, ine times more in Mozam- 
bique, seven times more in Angola, 


and six times more in both the Gold 
Coast and Northern Rhodesia. 

Among the European countries, the 
number of domestic letters mailed in- 
creased between 1932 and 1952 by 
123% in both Finland and Norway, 
by 114% in Luxembourg, by 79% in 
Sweden, by 77% in Ireland, by 76% 
in Switzerland, by 61% in Spain, and 
by 29% in the United Kingdom. But 
France mailed 37% fewer domestic 
letters in 1951 than in 1932, and 
Yugoslavia 48% fewer in 1952 than 
in 1932. 

The latest data shown for the 
U.S.S.R. refer to 1937; they indicate 
that, in the eight years 1929-1937, 
domestic letter mail nearly doubled, 
while foreign mail was cut by about 
a half. Separate figures for domestic 
letter mail are not available for the 
United States, but all letter mail, 
domestic and foreign, increased by as 
much as 85% between 1932 and 1950. 

In a selected list of representative 
countries, the highest per capita figure 
for the number of domestic letters 
mailed in 1952 is credited to Belgium 
(210) followed closely by Switzer- 
land (200); in both the United King- 
dom and New Zealand, each inhabi- 
tant mailed about the same number 
(165). 





SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (Continued from page 225) 


lates its observations to the Assembly. 
The Union representative will have the 
right to submit comments on the Com- 
mittee’s observations, and such com- 
ments would also be submitted to the 
Assembly, 


PETITIONS Before adjourning on Febru- 
ary 26 until late May or early June, 
the Committee on South-West Africa 
also considered, in the light of its pro- 
visional rules of procedure, two peti- 
tions which have so far been received 
relating to the former German col- 
ony. 

With regard to a petition dated No- 
vember 1953, submitted by Miss M. 
F. Perham, of the African Protec- 
torates Trust, London, the Commit- 
tee decided this was admissible, and, 
in accordance with Rule XII, sub- 
mitted it to the Union Government 
for comment before discussing the 
substance of the communication. 

The other petition before the Com- 
mittee was from the Rev. Michael 


Scott, who during the last seven years. 


has acted as a spokesman for tribal 
groups in South-West Africa and has 
made statements relating to their 
claims to the Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee. On this occasion the Rev. 
Scott asked the Committee to assist his 


return to the territory so that he might 
give some of the inhabitants there a 
first-hand account of what had been 
done on the question at the United 
Nations. His appeal was supported by 
a cable from the Bishop of Chichester, 
England, who said he regarded Mr. 
Scott as a missionary-priest. 

After careful consideration the 
Committee refused to consider the 
petition on the grounds that the re- 
quest was inadmissible under its rules, 
and also because the rules of the for- 
mer League of Nations Mandates Sys- 
tem did not give missionaries an ab- 
solute right to enter the territory. 

While the Committee is in recess, 
a three-member working group will 
study the procedure under which the 
Assembly may examine reports and 
petitions from South-West Africa. 
Like the Committee’s own rules of 
procedure, this will conform as far as 
possible with the procedures of the 
former Mandates System. 

The Committee on South-West 
Africa is composed of the representa- 
tives of Brazil, Mexico, Norway, Pak- 
istan, Syria, Thailand and Uruguay. 
When it first met on January 20, it 
elected Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, 
as Chairman, and Hugo Gouthier, of 
Brazil, as Vice-Chairman. 
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News of the 
WORLD'S CHILDREN 
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New UNICEF Aid to Combat 
Age-Old Childhood Ills 


Meeting at United Nations Headquarters this month, the UNICEF Executive 
Board voted $4,175,000 to further child health and welfare in 47 coun- 


tries and territories, 


Sam Keeny, UNICEF’s Regional Di- 
rector for Asia, described the need for 
continued UNICEF aid: 

“Last Christmas when I was in In- 
donesia,” Mr. Keeny said, “I took part 
in the annual ‘taking of the gods to 
the market town’ in Bali. 

“The festival began with a proces- 
sion marching along a hillside, march- 
ing slowly because mothers with babies 
must take their time. 

“At last, however, it turned into a 
temple courtyard, the gamelon or- 
chestra hung its gongs, and the village 
girls presented offerings to the priests. 

“There was rice, in elaborate molds; 
chickens ready to be eaten; mangoes, 
papayas, custard apples and all the 
rest of nature’s tropical bounty; and 
flowers in intricate traditional designs. 

“When the last gift had been of- 
fered, the afternoon was given over to 
fun, games and music.” 

But the participants had to be back 
in their village by nightfall, leaving 
the merriment of the festival behind. 

“The typical Asian village has no 


doctors, no drugs, no trained mid- 
wives. Its food and water are often in- 
fected. It has very little money to im- 
prove its position, for the average an- 
nual income is less than $50 a person. 
And here, some 250,000,000 children 
live—or die.” 


In order to reach more of these 
needy millions, the UNICEF Board at 
its recent session approved $4,175,- 
000 in additional aid, including over 
$1,000,000 for Asia. 

As a result, the first assistance ever 
given by UNICEF in the field of environ- 
mental sanitation will help Burma 
combat the high proportion of infant 
deaths caused by unsafe water. 


To Western Samoa and Fiji, where 
references in ancient songs and poems 
indicate that yaws has been widespread 
for centuries, UNICEF will ship enough 


penicillin to treat everyone afflicted , 


with the crippling tropical disease. 
Westward, in Africa, youngsters in 

Kenya and Uganda will benefit from 

UNICEF’s first assistance to the con- 





DDT rolls into a village in Haute Volta, French West Africa. UNICEF-aided campaigns against 
malaria protected 589,000 in this territory and in Liberia during 1953. Other campaigns will 
soon get under way in Nigeria, Tanganyika and Kenya. 
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tinent for improving rural maternal 
and child welfare services. 


Morocco will expand a campaign 
against conjunctivitis and trachoma— 
eye infections which afflict millions of 
children, often with blindness. 

In Latin America, Mexico will build 
a UNICEF-equipped drying plant to 
give 235,000 children free milk. 

And about 10,000 children in 
rural Honduras will gain from a proj- 
ect to plant school gardens and im- 
prove sanitary facilities in some 100 
schools. 


‘Through these and other programs 
for which the Board has just voted 
aid, UNICEF and the countries con- 
cerned are taking another step for- 
ward in today’s unprecedented effort to 
give the world’s underprivileged chil- 
dren a fair start in life. 


THE CHILDREN PROFIT 


Almost 2,000,000 greeting cards 
sold in about 18 countries for the 
benefit of UNICEF netted a _ record 
profit of $95,000 in 1953. With this 
sum, the Fund could buy enough peni- 
cillin to treat 750,000 children for 
yaws, or enough BCG vaccine to im- 
munize 2,000,000 against tuberculosis. 

In 1952, about 1,500,000 cards 
netted $76,000 for the Fund. In 1954, 
UNICEF hopes for sales of possibly 
3,000,000, through which people of 
many faiths will convey the greetings 
of their holiday season to help needy 
children throughout the world. 


TOWARD COMMON GOALS 


A group of 39 international vol- 
untary agencies, the Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Committee on 
UNICEF helps forward the goals of the 
Fund in many ways. Banded together 
chiefly to increase understanding and 
financial support of UNICEF, the Com- 
mittee has just embarked on a program 
to further expand its effectiveness. 


Three subcommittees are studying 
UNICEF-aided maternal and child wel- 
fare, nutrition and other programs to 
determine how voluntary agencies can 
increase their impact. A fourth is gath- 
ering information on national UNICEF 
committees in order to facilitate the 
development of others which will also 
stimulate support for the Fund. 


CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS 


Next fall, the International Union 
for Child Welfare, a member of 
the Non-Governmental Organizations 
Committee on UNICEF, and the Yugo- 
slav National Council of Child Wel- 
fare Associations will hold a World 
Child Welfare Congress in Zagreb. 
Convened principally to study the 
problems of the child separated from 
his family or in a broken home, the 
conference will be the latest in a series 
held every four years to promote co- 
operation among child welfare workers. 
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Handicapped Children Get 
“Second Chance” at Life 


To children in 22 countries who are 
afflicted with crippled limbs, blindness, 
epilepsy or other serious handicaps, 
hope for a second chance in life is 
brighter because of an opportunity 
now being given to 33 young men and 
women at a large white chateau in 
Paris’s Bois de Boulogne. 

The 33 include surgeons, nurses, 
physiotherapists, educators and social 
workers. The large white chateau is the 
headquarters of the International Chil- 
dren’s Centre, run by the French Gov- 
ernment with help from UNICEF and 
the World Health Organization to 
bring students from all over the world 
up to date on the latest developments 
in many aspects of child care. 

Before they came to the Centre, 
many of the rehabilitation trainees, al- 
though acknowledged authorities in 
their own fields, had only a limited 
knowledge of the importance of co- 
ordinating physical care, education 
and vocational guidance in helping the 
handicapped child live a more normal 
life. Six weeks of lectures by top in- 
ternational experts and visits to French 
and Belgian specialized hospitals and 
centres are offering convincing evi- 
dence. 

The method is not a cheap one, but 
the time, money and effort spent in 
salvaging the handicapped result not 
only in humanitarian but in material 
gains. One French authority estimates 
that if the 1,500,000 physically handi- 
capped in his country got adequate 
treatment, it would save payments for 
their support of some $600,000,000 a 
year and increase national production 
by more than $1,400,000,000. 

UNICEF's contribution to the activi- 
ties of the Paris Centre is just one way 
in which the Fund has helped further 
the training of specialized personnel 
to meet the needs of handicapped 
children. 

From 1948 to 1950, UNICEF, to- 
gether with France, Sweden and 
Switzerland, sponsored courses for 
about 850 fellows from 35 countries. 
In 1951, 49 trainees from seven west- 
ern European countries studied in the 
United Kingdom on fellowships paid 
for by the Fund and other United Na- 
tions agencies. Since 1950, about 30 
doctors and 30 medical assistants a 
year have taken courses in the care of 
the handicapped at the Children’s 
Centre. 

In addition, UNICEF has approved 
aid totalling $510,000 to help handi- 
capped children in 14 European, Mid- 
dle Eastern and Asian countries, With 
these funds, UNICEF has shipped equip- 
ment for the rehabilitation of children 
with orthopedic handicaps; oxygen 
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tents and iron lungs for emergency 
treatment of poliomyelitis; Braille 
material for the blind; artificial 
limbs or equipment for their manu- 
facture; and other materials for the 
treatment of epileptics and of children 
with congenital heart defects. 

Today, governments are beginning 
to expand UNICEF-aided pilot projects 
into national programs. Training 
courses, financed with UNICEF help, 
have graduated hundreds who have 
brought to handicapped children in 
their countries the benefit of the latest 
techniques for their care. 

Among the current group of Inter- 
national Children’s Centre trainees, an 
Israeli physiotherapist will turn her 
studies to profit by setting up a school- 
hospital near Tel Aviv. A doctor from 
Haiti will strive to introduce local 
manufacturing of orthopedic ap- 
pliances. 

Returning to his home rehabilitation 
centre, a Yugoslav doctor will apply 
his notes to revised working methods, 
and his sketches to improvised addi- 
tional equipment and installations. 

Thus, in a variety of ways, the 
trainees will carry to 22 countries an 
increased understanding of the tech- 
niques needed to give some of the 
uncounted number of handicapped 
children a “second chance” to live and 
work alongside of their more fortunate 
contemporaries, 


FUND SUPPORT GROWS 


Fifty-five governments, the largest 
number recorded for a single year, 
made contributions totalling $14,267,- 
000 to UNICEF for 1953. 

The number of contributing govern- 
ments is 41 per cent greater than that 
for 1952 and 83 per cent above 1950. 
In amount, contributions were 32 per 
cent higher than those for 1952 and 
80 per cent over 1950. 

New Zealand contributed the high- 
est per capita amount, almost seven 
cents a person. The United States, 
which gave the largest single sum, 
$9,814,333, ranked second on a per 
capita basis. 


NOW THEY LIVE 


Poignant proof of the value of 
UNICEF aid was demonstrated recently 
to a UNICEF observer in a rural Philip- 
pine village. ; 

In the modest home of Francisco 


Bautista, the small living room and 


kitchen were bulging, as they are every 
week, with mothers and babies, nurses 
and trainees, a pediatrician, a dentist 
and a records clerk. 

Asked why she put up with the in- 
convenience of having her home dis- 





MEET MISS UNICEF. But “she” is a boy. Four- 

year-old Abdul Salam likes UNICEF milk, 

comes regularly to the Ram Chand Lohia Cen- 

tre, one of almost 2,000 through which the 

Fund is helping India meet its children’s criti- 
cal need for basic health care. 


rupted, Mrs. Bautista replied: “In 
nearly two years since they started 
coming here, no mother and no baby 
has died. Before that . . .” She shrug- 
ged her shoulders expressively. 

Before that, rural health workers 
were Virtually non-existent, and people 
had nowhere to go for medical help. 
Then, with just a few thousand dollars 
worth of UNICEF aid, the government 
set up a training centre which is chang- 
ing the way of life in entire Philippine 
communities. 

UNICEF contributed textbooks and 
films worth $1,630, about $16,000 
worth of simple health equipment, and 
the cost of a few expert advisers. With 
this assistance, the centre is now train- 
ing more than 1,100 workers, making 
possible the life-saving activities that 
take place every week in the Bautista’s 
house and in more than 1,000 health 
centres throughout the islands. 
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For Co-operation in World Trade 


Expanding Role of GATT in Post-War Economy 


ny the economic depression 
of the nineteen-thirties, many 
governments attempted to shelter be- 
hind various kinds of protective trade 
barriers: high tariff protection, quota 
restrictions on imports and exports, 
exchange controls, and so on. By the 
time of the Second World War it had 
become evident that these restrictions 
might become permanently fastened 
upon the world unless a resolute at- 
tempt was made to re-establish the 
pre-depression pattern of multilateral 
trading between nations. The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is to- 
day the major result of the efforts 
made to that end. 


The story starts in the Atlantic 
Charter and in the Lend-Lease Agree- 
ments whereby the wartime allies 
bound themselves to seek together a 
world trading system based on non- 
discrimination and aimed at higher 
standards of living achieved through 
fair, full and free exchange of goods 
and services. In pursuit of this aim, 
even before the end of the war the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and other important trading countries 
among the United Nations discussed 
the establishment of international or- 
ganizations to tackle the postwar prob- 
lems of currency, investment and 
trade. The Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development were drawn up 
at Bretton Woods before the end of 
the war. But for various reasons, in- 
cluding its wide range and its com- 
plexity, the Charter for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, which was 
intended to be the third agency to 
operate in a specialized field of eco- 
nomic affairs, was not completed un- 
til March 1948. 


While the Charter for ITO was 
being worked out, the governments 
that formed the Preparatory Commit- 
tee (appointed by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
to draft the Charter) agreed to spon- 
sor negotiations aimed at lowering 
tariffs and reducing other trade re- 
strictions among themselves without 
waiting for the Trade Organization it- 
self to come into being. 

This was encouraging evidence of 
the seriousness of purpose of the 
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countries engaged in drafting the ITo 
Charter and a_ constructive step 
towards carrying out one of its main 
purposes. Thus the first tariff negotia- 
tions were held at Geneva in 1947, 
side by side with the labors of the 
Committee preparing the 1To Charter. 
The tariff concessions resulting from 
these negotiations were embodied in 
the multilateral trade agreement which 
is called the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, or GATT. It was 
signed on October 30, 1947, at Ge- 
neva and came into force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. Originally GATT was 
accepted by 23 countries. At the end 
of 1953 there were 34 members. 


Subsequently, by the end of 1950, 
it became evident that no acceptances 
of the Charter for 1ro—the Havana 
Charter — could be expected un- 
til the position of the United States 
towards the establishment of 1TO was 
made clear. With the indication in 
December 1950 that the Charter 
would not be submitted again to the 
United States Congress, the establish- 
ment of ITO was indefinitely postponed. 


GaTT was intended as a_ stop- 
gap arrangement, pending the crea- 
tion of the International Trade Or- 
ganization. But, as events have worked 
out, GATT has stood alone during six 
years as the only accepted interna- 
tional instrument that lays down the 
rules of conduct for trade on a world- 
wide basis, and which has been ac- 
cepted by all the leading trading na- 
tions, 


GATT’S STRUCTURE The tariff concessions, 
as we have said, resulting from the 
1947 Geneva negotiations were em- 
bodied in GATT. But it would be a 
mistake to think of GATT only in 
terms of tariffs. It is an agreement on 
tariffs and trade. 

First of all there are the articles 
dealing directly with tariffs—Article 
with the Most-Favored-Nation obliga- 
tion and Article II, the basic tariff 
Article incorporating the schedules of 
tariff concessions resulting from the 
three major tariff conferences (the 
Geneva Conference in 1947, the An- 
necy Conference in 1949 and the Tor- 
quay Conference in 1950-1951). 
Through these three conferences some 
58,000 tariff rates have been reduced 


or stabilized among countries repre- 
senting nearly four-fifths of world 
trade. This is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant result of GATT’s operation so 
far, especially for the trading com- 
munity. 

Article III provides agreed rules re- 
garding the application of internal 
taxes guaranteeing that foreign goods 
will be given equal treatment with do- 
mestic products, Articles IV to X— 
known as the technical articles—are 
general rules and principles relating to 
transit trade, anti-dumping duties, cus- 
toms valuation, customs formalities, 
and marks of origin. Articles XI to 
XV deal with quantitative restrictions 
on imports and exports; Article XI 
formally outlaws quantitative restric- 
tions; the remainder of these articles 
are qualifications to this general rule 
where balance-of-payment difficulties 
make necessary such departures, The 
facts relating to the balance-of-pay- 
ments and monetary reserves are de- 
termined by the International Mone- 
tary Fund which the GATT countries 
are bound to consult when balance- 
of-payments questions arise in GATT. 


There are further articles dealing 


“with state trading, subsidies and eco- 


nomic development, and finally, there 
are provisions for joint discussion and 
settlement of differences arising out 
of the application of GaTT. This 
aspect of GATT’s work is referred to 
below, under Settlement of Com- 
plaints. 

Such is the structure of GATT. In 
fact, all its provisions are linked to 
and stem from the tariff concessions, 
because these tariff concessions would 
be of doubtful value if the parties to 
the Agreement were to have their 
hands free in all other fields of com- 
mercial policy; for, given such free- 
dom, it would be possible entirely to 
nullify the benefits accruing from con- 
cessions made in tariff rates. The re- 
sult has been to create a code of com- 
mercial policy rules generally ac- 
cepted and generally binding. It is 
therefore not surprising that the peri- 
odic sessions of the governments 
which are contracting parties to GATT 
have become a valued piece of in- 
ternational machinery for the discus- 
sion of commercial policy. In this 
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connection the remarks of the Chair- 
man of the eighth session can be 
quoted: “GatT is not a list of re- 
straints and prohibitions reluctantly 
accepted by governments but a set of 
principles and rules which all of us 
accept because they are in the com- 
mon long-run interest.” 


SETTLEMENT OF COMPLAINTS The coun- 
tries which adhere to GATT are known 
as Contracting Parties. So far eight 
sessions of the Contracting Parties 
have been held and the ninth is due 
to convene in Geneva in October 1954. 

What kind of problems come be- 
fore these regular sessions? Among 
the most significant are the trade dis- 
putes which have been brought before 
the Contracting Parties under the 
Article XXIII procedures, which en- 
able complaints to be made that bene- 
fits under the Agreement are being 
nullified or impaired. 

(A contracting party which con- 
siders that a benefit which should ac- 
crue to it is being nullified or im- 
paired or that the attainment of any 
objective of the Agreement is being 
impeded may seek consultations with 
the parties concerned. If, after con- 
sultations, no satisfactory adjustment 
is reached, a complaint may be lodged 
and the Contracting Parties are then 
required to carry out prompt investi- 
gations, to make recommendations or 
to give rulings.) . 

Not all the complaints reach the 
point of being heard because many 
differences of view or interpretation 
are settled “out of court” through di- 
rect consultations and through diplo- 
matic channels. No doubt an induce- 
ment to governments to reach agree- 
ment among themselves is the desire 
to avoid the publicity which follows 
when complaints are considered by 
the Contracting Parties. 

Great and small countries have 
been involved in these applications, 
both as complainants and as defend- 
ants. For example, in 1950 a com- 
plaint was made to the Contracting 
Parties that the British system of 
purchase tax so operated as to dis- 
criminate in favor of domestic prod- 
ucts and against similar imported 
goods. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment admitted that the tax did have 
this discriminatory effect, though un- 
intentionally. It agreed to amend the 
system so as to eliminate the element 
of discrimination and thus bring the 
operation of the tax into conformity 
with the obligations of the United 
Kingdom under the Agreement, In 
1952 this pledge was fulfilled. 

The United States and Canada com- 
plained that Belgium was imposing 
discriminatory import _ restrictions 
aimed against imports requiring pay- 
ment in dollars, although Belgium was 
not in balance-of-payment difficulties. 
Belgium undertook progressively to 
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eliminate this discrimination and has 
reported substantial progress in doing 
so, 
Complaints by Chile against Aus- 
tralia, by Norway against Germany, 
by the United Kingdom and France 
against Greece have been successfully 
dealt with. 

In 1952 India brought before the 
Contracting Parties a complaint 
against Pakistan about the levying of 
discriminatory taxes on exports of 
jute to India. The Contracting Parties 
felt that this question might be more 
easily resolved if it were considered 
together with other trading difficulties 
between the two Governments, in- 
cluding the conditions under which 
coal was supplied by India to Pakistan. 
Therefore they invited the two gov- 
ernments to consult together with a 
view to finding a solution along these 
lines. These consultations were con- 
cluded successfully when the two gov- 
ernments signed a long-term trade 
pact and agreed to drop the discrim- 
inatory levies in question. 


More recently, a French tax on im- 
ports and exports, which was intended 
to provide a social assurance fund for 
agricultural workers, was the subject 
of complaint as an infringement of 
GATT. At the eighth session the French 
Government undertook to remove the 
tax from the 1954 budget. 

Not all disputes have been re- 
solved successfully through GATT ma- 
chinery; one of the most serious is the 
complaint by a number of countries 
against the United States import re- 
strictions on dairy products, The Con- 
tracting Parties have stated on several 
occasions that these are a violation of 
the Agreement. The United States 
administration has agreed that this is 
so, but its efforts to remove the re- 
strictions by legislative means have 
been unsuccessful. For two years in 
succession the Contracting Parties 
have authorized one affected country, 
the Netherlands, to limit imports of 
United States flour by way of com- 
pensation. The Contracting Parties 
recognize, however, that retaliation is 
no solution to a problem of this 
kind and have made it clear that if 
GATT is unable to count upon compli- 
ance with its agreed rules from the 
larger trading powers, its authority 
will be gravely impaired. 


CONSULTATIONS PROCEDURE An essential 
part of the work of the Contracting 
Parties has arisen from the continued 
use of quantitative restrictions by 
governments to safeguard their bal- 
ances-of-payments and monetary re- 
serves and with the discriminatory 
application of these restrictions. GATT, 
while admitting the use of quantita- 
tive restrictions for these reasons, in 
certain circumstances requires coun- 
tries resorting to the discriminatory 


applications of the restrictions to con- 
sult from time to time with the Con- 
tracting Parties and also whenever re- 
strictions are substantially intensified. 

The purpose of consultations on 
discriminatory restrictions, which are 
held at each annual session, is to af- 
ford an opportunity for the exchange 
of views on the problems facing the 
countries following this practice and 
the difficulties which are thus created 
for exporting countries. The Contract- 
ing Parties accept the findings of the 
International Monetary Fund on the 
financial basis for the restrictions and 
discuss the policy and administration 
of the restrictions. 


In the course of their consultations 
the Contracting Parties have been very 
much concerned with the incidental 
protective effects of import restric- 
tions. Governments applying restric- 
tions have acknowledged that the pro- 
tective effects should be reduced to a 
minimum, but in fact most quantita- 
tive restrictions, whether intentionally 
or not, are performing two functions, 
one financial and the other protective. 
There is, therefore, an ever-present 
danger that the protectionist factor 
may become a guiding consideration 
in determining which products are 
to be subject to import restrictions. 

Many enterprises have not had to 
compete with imported products in 
substantial quantities for fourteen 
years or more, and young industries 
which have grown up or become es- 
tablished since the Second World War 
have never had to face the full impact 
of competition with imports. The con- 
sultations under the Agreement have 
thus had a valuable psychological in- 
fluence in that they keep constantly 
in the foreground the fact that quanti- 
tative restrictions on imports are not 
permanent and that the incidental pro- 
tection they offer to domestic industry 
is also not permanent. 

The reduction of tariffs is laid 
down in the General Agreement as 
one of the principal means of attain- 
ing its broad objectives. As stated 
above, in the three tariff negotiations 
conferences in 1947, 1949 and 1951 
the tariff rates for some 58,000 items 
were reduced or bound against in- 
crease. About 80 per cent of the 
United States import trade is today 
covered by rates of duty bound under 
GATT, and it has been estimated 
that if the GATT bindings were with- 
drawn the increase in rates of United 
States duties on such items would 
average at least 65 per cent. GATT is, 
in effect, the most comprehensive un- 
dertaking for reducing and stabilizing 
rates of customs duties ever brought 
into operation. 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR REDUCING TARIFFS 


Much time and energy are being given 
to the search for new methods of tariff 
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reduction, because many governments 
have concluded that if tariff reduction 
is to continue to contribute towards 
the solution of current economic dif- 
ficulties, the techniques so far em- 
ployed—which are based on strict re- 
ciprocity—will require some modifica- 
tion. 

One of the main difficulties arises 
from the fact that tariffs are relatively 
high in some countries and relatively 
low in others. Following the three 
tariff conferences, countries with rela- 
tively low tariffs find it increasingly 
hard to lower their tariffs any further, 
while countries with relatively high 
tariffs are unwilling to accept the con- 
tinued binding of low rates of duty as 
compensation for further reductions 
on their part. 


Thus the whole system of negotia- 
tion on a strictly reciprocal basis tends 
to become sterile and unproductive, 
and it becomes increasingly clear, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of 
low tariff countries, that if a further 
reduction in tariffs is to be brought 
about, some new basis for negotiation 
will have to be found. 


The main discussions between gov- 
ernments under GATT have been con- 
centrated on the possibility of adopt- 
ing some kind of automatic formula 
whereby countries would reduce the 
duties in selected or specified parts 
of their tariffs. In 1951 a plan for 
the reduction of tariffs on a world- 
wide basis by 30 per cent was put 
forward’ by the French Government, 
and by 1953 this plan had been sub- 
mitted to detailed technical study, 
so that it had reached a form in 
which it could be examined by gov- 
ernments in relation to its impact 
on their trade. One of the advan- 
tages of this plan is that there would 
be special provisions for countries in 
process of economic development. 


The tariff concessions contained in 
the original schedules annexed to the 
General Agreement entered into force 
in 1948 with an assured life of three 
years, until the end of 1950. After 
that time a contracting party could 
modify or withdraw any concession 
by negotiation and agreement with 
the government with which it had 
been negotiated. Governments _ in- 
volved in such negotiations were to 
endeavor to maintain a level of con- 
cessions not less favorable to trade 
than those originally provided for in 
the schedules. If no agreement could 
be reached on compensatory adjust- 
ments on other products, the contract- 
ing party would, nevertheless, be free 
to modify or withdraw the concession 
and, in that event, the other contract- 
ing party could withdraw equivalent 
concessions. 

Thus, there has always been the 
possibility that after the period of 
binding, extensive renegotiation and 
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possibly withdrawal of items might 
ensue, with the danger of a gradual 
or even speedy unraveling of the net- 
work of concessions. To prevent this 
eventuality the assured life of the 
schedules was extended for a second 
period of three years until the end of 
1953. At their eighth session in Oc- 
tober 1953, the Contracting Parties 
agreed to a further extension, until 
July 1955, thus avoiding the risk that 
the stability of tariff rates might be 
undermined during a period when 
many countries are studying how to 
make further progress in reducing 
tariffs and other barriers to trade. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS Although one 
of the objectives of the General Agree- 
ment is “the elimination of discrimi- 
natory treatment in_ international 
commerce,” the Agreement is not de- 
signed to prevent the formation of 
economic or customs unions involving 
the removal of tariffs and other trade 
barriers between participating coun- 
tries. Therefore, if a project for union, 
through establishing an interim pref- 
erential regime, is expected to lead to 
the removal of all barriers between 
the participating countries—i.e. to a 
customs union or free-trade area—it 
can be condoned and even encour- 
aged. The Benelux Customs Union, 
uniting the Netherlands with the Eco- 
nomic Union of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, was formed, and the common 
Benelux tariff established, before the 
General Agreement came into effect. 
These three governments therefore be- 
came contracting parties with one 
tariff and one schedule of concessions. 
Other special arrangements of the 
kind, made since the Agreement was 
established, are the customs union 
agreement of 1949 between South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, and 
the free-trade area between Nicaragua 
and El Salvador. 


While the Agreement provides for 
interim agreements leading to the 
formation of customs unions and 
free-trade areas, no provision is made 
for the formation of unions limited to 
sectors of trade such as the Coal] and 
Steel Community in Western Europe. 
Therefore the plans of the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Netherlands, Germany and 
Italy to create a common market 
throughout their territories for coal 
and steel were submitted to the Con- 
tracting Parties, who were requested 
to grant a waiver of certain obliga- 
tions, At their 1952 session the Con- 
tracting Parties examined the treaty 
constituting the European Coal and 
Steel Community and its annexed 
convention and found that the ob- 
jectives of the Community were 
broadly consistent with those of the 
General Agreement. 


In November 1952 the Contracting 


Parties granted the required waiver 
authorizing the six governments to 
eliminate within the Community im- 
port and export duties and quantita- 
tive restrictions on the products cov- 
ered by the treaty. During the five 
years of the transition period pro- 
vided in the convention, the Contract- 
ing Parties will be concerned to see, 
first, that the single market is operat- 
ing consistently with the conditions 
laid down in the waiver and, secondly, 
that the tariffs and restrictions im- 
posed by the six governments on im- 
ports of coal and steel from other 
contracting parties are made no more 
restrictive than those in force when 
the waiver was granted. 

At their eighth session in 1953 the 
Contracting Parties examined the first 
report from the six countries with 
great care and recommended that the 
member states of the Community 
should pay particular attention to the 
risk of export price arrangements 
among producers which would be un- 
fair to countries Outside the Commu- 
nity. 

For the past three years the Con- 
tracting Parties have been tackling 
customs formalities and various ad- 
ministrative barriers to trade, stage by 
stage. In 1950 they drew up a code 
of standard practices for the admin- 
istration, by governments, of import 
and export restrictions and exchange 
controls. In 1952 they adopted a code 
of standard practices for documents 
which are required for importation 
and they made several recommenda- 
tions which envisage the elimination 
of consular visas and formalities as 
soon as possible. 

They also drew up and opened for 
signature (in February 1953) the In- 
ternational Convention to Facilitate 
the Importation of Samples and Ad- 
vertising Material, the broad purpose 
of which is to minimize the costs and 
reduce the formalities and delays 
which traders and merchants have to 
face in sending samples and advertis- 
ing material from one country to an- 
other. 

The Contracting Parties have also 
initiated studies on Valuation and Na- 
tionality of Imported Goods and will 
continue these studies in the future. 


5 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS Japan, which is the 
most important trading nation that 
has not yet acceded to GATT, ap- 
plied to be allowed to accede in the 
normal way, that is, through tariff 
negotiations under the terms of Article 
XXXIII. The Contracting Parties 
were faced with the difficulty that a 
number of important trading coun- 
tries are reconsidering their commer- 
cial policy and are therefore not in a 
position to proceed with tariff negotia- 
tions for a year Or more. 

The difficulty was met through the 
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adoption of a decision at the eighth 
session which will allow Japan to par- 
ticipate in the sessions of the Con- 
tracting Parties and their subsidiary 
bodies. At the same time a declara- 
tion was drawn up to the effect that, 
pending the accession of Japan fol- 
lowing tariff negotiations, the com- 
mercial relations between any country 
isgning the declaration and Japan will 
be governed by the provisions of 
GATT. (This applies, in particular, to 
the most-favored-nation treatment laid 
down in Article I.) Twenty-three 
GATT members signed this declaration. 

The United Kingdom is one of the 
countries which has preferential ar- 
rangements with the Commonwealth 
countries and dependent territories. 
Under these arrangements the United 
Kingdom follows a traditional policy, 
reflected in its tariff legislation, of ac- 
cording duty-free entry to most im- 
ports from the Commonwealth. GaTT 
Article I recognizes existing prefer- 
ential arrangements in respect of im- 
port duties but does not permit the 
“margin of preference” (i.e, the dif- 
ference between the most-favored-na- 
tion rate of duty and the preferential 
rate) to be increased. At the eighth 
session the United Kingdom applied 
for a waiver which would enable her 
to increase the protective tariff on 
goods not bound under GaTT, while 
maintaining duty-free entry for these 
same goods when imported from the 
Commonwealth, thereby increasing the 
margins of preference. 

A waiver was granted which has 
enabled the United Kingdom to in- 
crease unbound duties without being 
obliged at the same time to impose 
duties on Commonwealth goods, on 
two conditions. First, if the effect of 
not putting a duty on Commonwealth 
goods would lead to a substantial di- 
version of trade from foreign to 
Commonwealth suppliers, the waiver 
would not apply. Secondly, the waiver 
will only apply to goods traditionally 
imported duty-free from the Com- 
monwealth. As a result of obtaining 
the waiver the United Kingdom raised 
its customs duties on a number of 
horticultural items in November 1953 
and at the same time removed some 
of its quota restrictions on imports 
of these products. 


REVIEW OF GATT At the eighth ses- 
sion, in October 1953, the Contracting 
Parties decided that arrangements 
should be made for a _ review of 
GATT. They decided to begin a review 
in October 1954 (or at a later date if 
so recommended by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Agenda and Intersessional 
Business). The purpose of this ses- 
sion would be to review GATT on the 
basis of the experience gained since 
it has been in operation, to examine 
to what extent it would be desirable 
to amend or supplement the exist- 
ing of provisions of GATT, and what 
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cialized agencies are active, a draft arti- 
cle provides that parties which are 
also members of specialized agencies 
would be required to send them copies 
of the reports in which those agencies 
would be interested. 

In another article, the parties agree 
that international action for achieve- 
ment of these rights includes such 
methods as conventions, recommenda- 
tions, technical assistance, regional 
meetings, technical meetings and stud- 
ies with governments. The Commis- 
sion earlier postponed indefinitely de- 
ciding on whether to add an article on 
the right to own property. 

The Commission has been asked to 
complete drafting this covenant and 
the one on civil and political rights at 
this, its tenth, session. It is moving to 
a discussion of the applicability of the 
system of periodic reports to the civil 
and political covenant and then on to 
the question of the right of petition. 


What are the possibilities of artificial- 
ly making rain? Not very good, ac- 
cording to the World Meteorological 
Organization. Experiments carried out 
thus far have proved “at best incon- 
clusive” WMo reports, adding “neither 
the complete failure of the methods 
employed nor the certainty of getting 
substantial increase of rain- 
fall” has been demonstrated. 
Specialists queried in Africa, India, 
South America, North and Central 
America and Australia, used such 
phrases as “little or no evidence” 
“not sufficiently controlled” and “diffi- 
cult to evaluate” when reporting on 
artificial rain-making claims. WMmo 
recommends new experiments “scien- 
tifically designed and_ rigorously 
checked,” to be undertaken in all 
regions where there is a possibility of 
success. 


The United States filed in the Regis- 
try on March 3 two applications for 
the purpose of instituting proceedings 
before the International Court of 
Justice. One cites Hungary as the 
Respondent, the other the U.S.S.R. 
Both relate to the treatment of the 


Weather 


crew of an aircraft of the Unit-- 


Court ed States Air Force, and of the 


aircraft itself, after it had been com- 


changes should be made in the ar- 
rangements for its administration, 

The following thirty-four countries 
are Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement: 

Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Finland, France, German 


Federal Republic, Greece, Haiti, In-. 


dia, Indonesia, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Sweden,. Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States and Uruguay. 


pelled to land in Hungary on Novem- 
ber 19, 1951. 

The claims of the Government of 
the United States are thus summarized 
in the Applications: 

The Government of the Hungar- 
ian People’s Republic, and the 
Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, acting in 
concert, wilfully and unlawtully 
caused to be seized a United States 
Air Force C-47 type aircraft, to- 
gether with its crew of four Ameri- 
can nationals and its contents, driven 
over Hungary by winds unknown to 
the crew; thereafter both Govern- 
ments engaged in unlawful actions 
against the crew and against the 
United States with respect to the 
incident, constituting both serious 
violations of existing treaties as well 
as manifest denials of justice and 
other international wrongs. For 
these breaches of international obli- 
gation the United States has de- 
manded and demands monetary and 
other reparation from the two Gov- 
ernments. 

In accordance with the provisions 
of the Statute, the applications have 
been communicated to Hungary and 
to the U.S.S.R. and will be transmitted 
to all States entitled to appear before 
the Court. 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has loaned 
$18,790,000 to the Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Ltd. The 
money will help build a thermal elec- 
tric power plant at Piratininga, near 
the city of Sao Paulo, site of many of 
Brazil’s leading industries. A thermal 
plant can be quickly brought into op- 
eration and eventually will provide 
balance in the company’s hydroelectric 
system. Long droughts in the area 
over the past three years have re- 
duced the waters in the storage reser- 
voir used by the Company to one-fifth 
of its normal capacity. Further long 
periods of dry weather would present 
serious problems for the company if 
it were to depend exclusively on sup- 
plying hydroelectric power. 

Among industries served are: food 
processing, coffee roasting, textiles, 
eet chemicals, paper, cement, iron 

and steel, building and con- 
struction materials, automobiles, light 
agricultural machinery, and freight and 
passenger railway cars, The Piratininga 
plant is scheduled for completion by 
the latter part of 1954.... 

Most of Turkey’s foreign commerce 
and a large part of its domestic trade 
are dependent on efficient seaports, 
the International Bank pointed out in 
announcing a second loan of $3,800,- 
000 to Turkey for port development. 
Since the first loan, in July 1950, the 
physical volume of Turkey’s foreign 
trade has increased by about ninety 
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per cent and domestic trade has also 
greatly increased. Supplementing the 
first loan of $12,500,000 made to 
finance the foreign exchange costs 
of a series of port improvements 
and construction projects, the new 
loan will cover an increase in require- 
ments. Ports affected are Samsun on 
the Black Sea, Salipazar and Hyder- 
pasa on the Bosphorus, Alsancak, the 
port of Izmir on the Aegean Sea and 
Iskenderun, on the Mediterranean. 


Unless further substantial contribu- 
tions to the United Nations Refugee 
Emergency Fund are received shortly, 
abandonment of the entire program 
of emergency aid may be necessary 
by the end of April 1954, Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, the High Com- 
missioner, stated at the fourth session 
of his Advisory Committee when it 
opened in Geneva on March 2. 

The Committee recommended that 
the High Commissioner again bring 
the situation to the attention of gov- 
ernments and also seek help from the 
Negotiating Committee (of the Gen- 
eral Assembly) for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. The possibility will be investi- 
gated of organizing an international 
collection for refugees on Human 
Rights Day. 

For promotion of permanent solu- 
tions for refugees, Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart proposed an_ international 
fund of $12 million to be used for in- 
tegration into agriculture; es- 
tablishment in trades, profes- 
sions and small businesses; construc- 
tion of housing in employment areas; 
vocational training and retraining of 
refugees; vocational training and re- 
training for resettlement overseas. 

The Committee proposed that the 
High Commissioner elaborate this pro- 
gram in co-operation with the special- 
ized agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental organizations and pre- 
sent it through the Economic and 
Social Council to the Assembly. 

Members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, France, German 
Federal Republic, the Holy See, Israel, 
Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Vene- 
zuela.... 


Ten young men and women, Pal- 
estinian refugees, are taking training 
in a health education program being 
conducted jointly by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency and 
the World Health Organization at 
UNRWa Headquarters in Beirut. 


Courses include training in elemen- 
tary bacteriology and communicable 
disease control, environmental sanita- 
tion, fundamental adult education, 
community health education and 
school health education. Instruction 
will be followed by six months of 
field training in refugee camps and 
villages in the countries from which 
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the refugee trainees were recruited— 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Gaza. 


Many practical problems _ experi- 
enced by Asian governments in plan- 
ning and running state-owned indus- 
tries will be considered by specialists 
from some fifteen countries from 
March 15 to 30 in Rangoon. The 
United Nations Seminar on Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Public 
Enterprises in the Industrial Field, the 
first of its kind anywhere in the world, 
is a joint undertaking sponsored by the 
Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, Burma is the 
host country. 

Expected to take part in the seminar 
are delegates from Burma, Ceylon, 
China (Taiwan), France, India, Japan, 
Pakistan, Thailand, United Kingdom 
and Vietnam; and specialists from 
TAA, the United Kingdom, France, 
India, Canada, Australia, Sweden and 
Turkey. 

The delegates will first consider 
prevailing trends in the development 
of public enterprises in the ECAFE 
region. They will then discuss the 
types of organization best suitable for 
public undertakings. 

Other important subjects on the 
agenda concern financing and com- 
mercial aspects of public enterprises 
and the place and role of public enter- 
prises within a total governmental 
structure. Problems of internal admin- 
istration will be considered in detail, 
especially those relating to recruitment, 
conditions of employment, training of 
personnel and management policy. 

The conference will not be con- 


Seminar 


cerned with questions relative to the . 


merits of public and private enter- 
prises. The focus will be upon the best 
methods of improving the organiza- 
tion and administration of existing 
public enterprises. 


One of the most important problems 
considered by the seventh session of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Conference is the failure of cer- 
tain areas of the world to absorb the 
Food ‘'Otal supply of certain agricul- 
tural commodities while other 
areas have an insufficient supply and 
standards of nutrition are still far be- 
low the acceptable. 

Moving to solve this problem is a 
special FAO working party, in session 
in Washington since February 23. Its 
report will go to the twenty-member 
FAO Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems. 

Another approach is organization 
of regional consultations on the selec- 
tive expansion of production and con- 
sumption, As a first step, it is intended 
that a small group of staff members 
representing various FAO divisions will 
visit a number of key countries in the 





Near East, Latin America and possi- 
bly the Far East. They will review, 
with the responsible authorities, the 
main problems of adjusting agricul- 
tural policies in the light of changed 
conditions of the world food and agri- 
culture situation. The reviews will 
make it possible to settle on issues on 
which regional consultations can use- 
fully concentrate. 

Visits to the Near East countries 
will begin at the end of March. The 
visits to Lation American countries, 
scheduled for March and April, will 
also be used to prepare for the regional 
meetings postponed in 1953 and now 
proposed for Buenos Aires in Septem- 
ber 1954. 


On March 9 the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil decided on the membership of its 
Visiting Mission which later this year 
will tour the three East Afri- 
can Trust’ Territories — 
Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika and So- 
maliland under Italian administration. 
The Mission will be composed of El 
Salvador, India, New Zealand and the 
United States. The latter two members 
were elected over the opposition of 
the U.S.S.R. delegation which objected 
to the representation of any Admin- 
istering Authority on such a mission. 
The date of departure and length of 
the Mission’s visit to the territories 
will be resolved before the close of 
the current session. 


The first volume in a new World 
Art Series put out by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, devoted to the rare 
art masterpieces of the world, will be 
an album of color reproductions of 
the Ajanta cave paintings of India. 

The frescoes in the Ajanta caves, 
dating from the second century B.C. 
to the seventh century A.D., constitute 
An 2 rock picture gallery unique 
in the history of art. The caves 
themselves, twenty-nine in number, 
were excavated by Buddhist monks 
and comprise a series of temples and 
monastic living quarters. Woven as a 
theme into the paintings covering the 
walls and ceilings are the legends of 
Buddha’s reincarnation. 


The caves of Ajanta are associated 
with the Vakataka and Gupta dynas- 
ties, under whose patronage Indian 
painting and sculpture reached new 
heights in the fifth century. 

To make these treasures better 
known to people everywhere, the New 
York Graphic Society, by arrange- 
ment with UNESCO, is publishing the 
volume of thirty-two reproductions. In 
the preface, Prime Minister Jawaharl- 
al Nehru, says; “If I were asked to 
name three or four places of para- 
mount interest in India, which give 
some glimpse into India’s mind in 
successive ages, I would mention 
Ajanta as one of them.” 
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TOGOLAND 
(Continued from page 208) 


and the way of life we have been 
developing for the past forty years, 
are all expressed in the same way as 
they are expressed in the language of 
the Gold Coast,” he declared. The 
object of Article 76 of the United Na- 
tions Charter was to give the peoples 
of the Trust Territories independence. 
The people of Buem-Krachi were con- 
vinced that the most acceptable and 
the quickest way of attaining that ob- 
jective was by being fully and finally 
integrated with their kinsfolk in an 
independent Gold Coast. 


COUNCIL’S QUESTIONS At its next meet- 
ing Council members questioned the 
three Togoland spokesmen on various 
aspects of their petitions. Rafik Asha, 
of Syria, wondered why they had not 
applied for oral hearings at an earlier 
date and asked what the petitioners 
felt about integration vis-a-vis the 
Trusteeship Agreement. 

In reply, Mr. Allasani said that as 
far as the northern regions of British 
Togoland were concerned, petitions 
had been sent to the Council through 
its Visiting. Mission. Futhermore, the 
peoples of those areas had not thought 
that the questions raised in their peti- 
tions were directly connected with the 
Ewe question. When the Ewe repre- 
sentatives had stated their case before 
the Assembly’s Fourth Committee, 
they had said that the representatives 
of the peoples of the Northern Sec- 
tion supported them. The latter had 
only become aware of that fact very 
recently and, in view of the Fourth 
Committee’s treatment of the matter, 
had considered it advisable to place 
their views before the Council. Until 
then, the peoples of the north had not 
felt that it was necessary to apply to 
the Council for a hearing. 

The question of integration should 
he said, be approached realistically, 
with due regard for human considera- 
tions, for the interests and well-being 
of the peoples concerned were at stake. 
If the the desires of the latter were not 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
Trusteeship Agreements, those pro- 
visions should be either waived or 
amended.: 

Supplementing this answer, Mr. 
Fleku explained that the Administer- 
ing Authority had informed the peti- 
tioners, before the General Assem- 
bly’s eighth session, that it was not 
usual for the Fourth Committee to 
hear new petitioners on a question 
which it was considering. He and his 
colleagues had therefore thought that 
it would be a waste of time and money 
to send a delegation to the United Na- 
tions, since they had already clearly 
set forth their views in petitions, and 
the money which they would have had 
to spend on the journey could be put 
to better use in the territory. That was 
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V. K. Krishna Menon, of India. 


why they had not requested a hearing 
earlier. 

Questioned further by the Syrian 
representative, Mr. Fleku said that his 
party believed that unification meant 
the removal of artificial frontiers sepa- 
rating homogeneous peoples. Integra- 
tion with the Gold Coast would have 
precisely that advantage. There were 
others, however, who interpreted the 
term simply as meaning the unification 
of the two Togolands. Such a step 
would separate the peoples of the 
Dagomba, Gonja and Kusasi in the 
North and the Ewes in the south of 
British Togoland. For that reason his 
organization opposed unification of 
the two territories if it took place be- 
for integration with the Gold Coast. 


PLEBESCITE POSSIBILITY Mr. Asha then 
asked the petitioners if they would 
agree to any proposal for a special vis- 
iting mission to be sent to the territory 
to ascertain the real wishes of the peo- 
ple, if necessary by means of a plebe- 
scite. The Conversion People’s Party 
did not oppose and democratic means 
for sounding public opinion in British 
Togoland, provided such meams did 
not preclude it from attaining self-gov- 
ernment with the Gold Coast, said Mr. 
Fleku. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mensah pointed out that separate 
action would have to be taken in 
each of the Togolands. If a plebescite 
were decided upon there should be 
one in French-administered Togoland 
and another in British-administered 
Togoland. 

Mason Sears, of the United States, 


asked whether unification of the two. 


Togolands would mean that more 
Ewes would then be reunited than in 
the event of British Togoland’s integra- 
tion with the Gold Coast. There were 
about 300,000 Ewes in the Gold Coast 
and about 137,000 in British Togo- 
land, said Mr. Fleku. The latter terri- 


tory’s integration with the Gold Coast 
therefore would bring together about 
437,000 Ewes—or about three-quar- 
ters of the total Ewe population. The 
Togoland spokesman further con- 
firmed Mr. Sears’ conclusion that the 
issue was not, in fact, unification but 
rather the separation of the terri- 
tories. | According to reports furnished 
by the Administering Authority in 
British Togoland, the Ewes represent 
about 30 percent of the population of 
that territory and a little more than 20 
percent of that of French Togoland.]| 


MANAGING OWN AFFAIRS Questioned 
by V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
Mr. Allasani affirmed that the people 
of the Gold Coast were already, to a 
very large extent, managing their own 
affairs. Negotiations with the United 
Kingdom Government for further 
transfer of responsibility to the Gold 
Coast Government were in progress 
and it was expected that under the 
next constitution—shortly to come 
into force—there would no longer be 
in the government or the legislature 
any ex officio ministers or members. 
Both bodies would be completely Afri- 
can, which, he believed, amounted to 
a great measure of self-government. 

Mr. Menon asked what the attitude 
of the Togolanders would be to the 
question of integration and unification 
in the event of French Togoland be- 
coming equally self-governing. The 
people of Buem-Krachi had no opin- 
ion on this subject as they had not 
heard of any movement toward self- 
government in French Togoland, said 
Mr. Mensah. On the same subject Mr. 
Allasani declared that if French Togo- 
land ever obtained autonomy it would 
make no difference at all to his peo- 
ples’ desire for integration with the 
Gold Coast. Mr. Fleku felt that in 
the event mentioned, the two Trust 
Territories could decide for themselves 
how to come together, 


FURTHER ACTION PREMATURE Following 
the questioning of the Togoland 
spokesmen, Sir Alan Burns recalled 
his earlier statement to the effect that 
the United Kingdom delegation was 
unable at this stage to make any defi- 
nite recommendations to the Council 
on the question. Members would 
know much better how they stood after 
the forthcoming elections in the Gold 
Coast and British Togoland. Sir Alan 
therefore proposed that further con- 
sideration of the issue should be de- 
ferred until the Council’s next session. 

William D. Forsyth, of Australia, 
also thought it would be wiser to await 
the further information which might 
be expected at the next Council 
session. 

J. V. Scott, of New Zealand, felt 
that attempts to impose a solution at 
this stage would be doomaed to failure. 
The elections to be held in the Gold 
Coast in May, he said, would un- 
doubtedly indicate the trend of public 
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opinion in British Togoland, and pub- 
lic opinion in French Togoland would 
react simultaneously. It appeared from 
the reports of the Visiting Missions, 
from the statements of petitioners and 
from other sources of information, 
that there was no wide support in the 
territories for any particular solution, 
and that there was indeed strong op- 
position to the proposal for unification 
of the two Togolands. New Zealand 
Was not in principle opposed to the 
unification, but it was not unaware of 
the appeal which association with a 
self-governing Gold Coast would have 
for the people of British Togoland. 
The statements of the petitioners from 
that territory confirmed that impres- 
sion. Further and more drastic con- 
stitutional reforms in the Gold Coast 
had been promised. 


PEOPLES’ WISHES Before the General 
Assembly took any decision on the 
fate of the two Togolands it should 
satisfy itself as to the real wishes of 
the people, said Mr. Asha, of Syria. 
Those wishes could, he felt, probably 
best be expressed through the re-estab- 
lishment of the Joint Council for To- 
goland Affairs, and it would be well 
for the Trusteeship Council to request 
both Administering Authorities‘to sub- 
mit for discussion at the next session, 
a full report on the establishment and 
operation of the Joint Council, on the 
results of the Gold Coast elections, 
and on any other political develop- 
ments in the two territories. It should 


also request the Standing Committee . 


on Administrative Unions to make a 
preliminary study of the information 
available and to report thereon to the 
next session. The Council could then 
make recommendations either to the 
Administering Authorities or to the 
General Assembly. 


ABSORPTION CAMPAIGN A different ap- 
proach was taken by Mr. Tsarapkin, 





Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R. 
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of the U.S.S.R., who asserted that the 
two Administering Authorities had 
done everything in their power to pre- 
vent the implementation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decisions on the Togo- 
land unification question. The U.S.S.R. 
representative charged that the plan 
of action, of which striking proof had 
been given by a Togoland petitioner 
in the Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
last year, was directed at preventing 
unification and furthering the absorp- 
tion of British Togoland by the Gold 
Coast. The purpose of the campaign 
was to induce the United Nations to 
agree to the integration of the Trust 
Territory with the colony of the Gold 
Coast and terminate the Trusteeship 
Agreement, thus removing British 
Togoland from the International Trus- 
teeship System. A parallel process was 
taking place in French Togoland 
where the French Government was 


General Assembly’s 


In its consideration of the Togoland 
unification problem last December the 
General Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
heard a number of conflicting views 
from indigenous spokesmen concern- 
ing the future of the two Togolands. 
The representative of the All-Ewe 
Conference stressed that the constitu- 
tional changes enacted in the Gold 
Coast affected both British and French 
Togoland and would necessitate 
changes in the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the former territory. Two other 
Togoland representatives claimed that 
the Gold Coast Government was 
determined to integrate British-admin- 
istered Togoland into the Gold Coast. 
A fourth spokesman contended that 
the Ewe unification claims did not 
represent the will of the majority in 
the two territories, and urged that the 
United Nations help the Togolanders 
achieve “internal self-government” as 
soon as possible. 


RESOLUTIONS After hearing these in- 
digenous views and those of the two 
Administering Authorities, the Fourth 
Committee adopted three resolutions, 
subsequently endorsed by the Assem- 
bly. The first of the proposals called 
for the re-establishment by direct uni- 
versal suffrage of the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs, granting that 
body much wider powers. The Assem- 
bly re-emphasized that through the 
Joint Council and in other ways the 
Administernig Authorities should take 
measures to promote common policies 
on all matters of mutual concern to 
the two territories. To this end the 
Administering Authorities should ac- 
cord to each territory a “large meas- 
ure of progress towards the objectives 
of Article 76 of the Charter and har- 
monize in all major respects the 





making every effort to integrate that 
territory in the French Union. If those 
efforts succeeded, the country would be 
cut in two forever and all Trusteeship 
there would be at an end. 

Obviously, Trusteeship must not be 
allowed to continue indefinitely; on 
the other hand, it must not be termi- 
nated before the purposes of Chapter 
XII had been achieved. Trusteeship 
would ipso facto end once the Trust 
Territories had become fully self-gov- 
erning and independent. If, after that, 
the peoples of the territories concerned 
chose to enter into association with 
another state or group of states—the 
Gold Coast or the French Union, for 
example—they would, as sovereign 
states, be fully entitled to do so. The 
Togolanders were, however, far from 
being sovereign and independent. 

Mr. Tsrapkin noted that a number 
of other petitions recently received 


Action on Togoland 


political, economic, social and educa- 
tional policies and systems applying in 
the two Trust Territories.” The differ- 
ing economic and educational systems 
followed in the two territories have 
frequently been stressed in both As- 
sembly and Trusteeship Council de- 
bate on the Togoland issue. 

The Administering Authorities were 
also asked to aid representatives of the 
various political groups to explain 
freely throughout the Togolands their 
views on the unification problem and 
to take “all necessary measures to 
ensure freedom of speech, movement 
and assembly.” 

The General Assembly’s second reso- 

“lution “urgently” invited the Adminis- 
tering Authorities to revise the electoral 
system in each territory so as to en- 
sure that all adult persons may qualify 
for the vote. Political parties were 
asked to work closely with the Ad- 
ministering Authorities toward carry- 
ing out the identification of all adults 
fo electoral purposes. 

The third resolution referred to the 
constitutional reforms in the Gold 
Coast and their effect on the political 
future of the Togolands—a matter of 
considerable concern to many mem- 
bers in debate on the problem. The 
Assembly expressed the view that fur- 
ther constitutional changes leading to- 
ward autonomy in the Gold Coast— 
with which British Togoland is ad- 
ministered as an integral part—might 
require a revision of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for that territory, and that 
such a revision—because of the uni- 
fication demands of the Togolanders— 
would also affect the interests of the 
people of French Togoland. The Trus- 
teeship Council was then asked to sub- 
mit a special report on the matter to 
the next Assembly session. 
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had protested against integration of 
the Togolands with the Gold Coast or 
the French Union. Some petitions, he 
said, gave instances of the way in 
which the political parties and in- 
digenous leaders who advocated uni- 
fication were persecuted and victim- 
ized by the Administering Authorities, 
while gifts and favors were conferred 
on those who were prepared to desert 
the cause of unification and inde- 
pendence and subscribe to integration. 


ISSUE CLEAR The general issue was 
quite clear, the U.S.S.R. representative 
added, Administrative Unions were, as 
his delegation had always warned, a 
means of achieving the annexation of 
one Trust Territory after another and 
their intergration in the colonial 
regime. Eventually, the whole Trustee- 
ship System as such would disappear. 


There was no justification for the 
United Kingdom proposal to adjourn 
consideration of the unification prob- 
lem until the Council’s next session. 
Obviously, the United Kingdom hoped 
that the constitutional reforms in the 
Gold Coast and the Trust Territory— 
on which, - incidentally, neither the 
Council nor the General Assembly 
had been consulted—would have come 
into effect by the next session and that 
it would be able to confront the Coun- 
cil with a fait accompli. The U.S.S.R. 
opposed the United Kingdom pro- 
posal. 


IMPERIALIST INCURSIONS Mr. Krishna 
Menon stressed that the Council must 
keep the future status of the Togo- 
lands under careful review in the light 
of current and forthcoming constitu- 
tional developments in West Africa. 
Mr. Menon reviewed the history of 
the two Trust Territories and the To- 
goland problem as it had unfolded 
before the United Nations. 

The situation was, like that of most 
parts of Africa, the outcome of West- 
ern imperialist incursions. Germany, 
entering Africa in 1884, had drawn 
political boundaries without regard to 
tribal or social structure and after the 
First World War the territories had 
become Allied Mandates; the people 
had not been consulted at all. The 
territories must not be regarded as 
having come under the tutelage of 
metropolitan countries only upon the 
establishment of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. 


POSSIBLE COURSES The representative 
of India went on to examine possible 
solutions for the problem. 

One possible course was, he said, for 
British Togoland to become a self-gov- 
erning territory as an integral part of 
the Gold Coast, Whether that course 
was the right one would depend large- 
ly on the form taken by the new Gold 
Coast Constitution, and how far it met 
two essential requirements, which were, 
first, self-government, and, secondly, 
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the independence of the people and 
their interests. 

The second course possible under 
Article 73 of the Charter was for the 
territory to be administered by the 
United Kingdom separately from the 
Gold Coast. If the territory was part 
of the Gold Coast, United Kingdom 
administration of it would be an en- 
croachment on the independence of 
the Gold Coast, which it was incon- 
ceivable that the Government of the 
independent Gold Coast would permit. 
It was also inconceivable that the Gold 
Coast Government and people would 
appreciate having a non-self-govern- 
ing United Kingdom territory as a 
neighbor. The inevitable increase in 
agitation for independence in the ter- 
ritory would make difficulties for the 
infant Gold Coast State. Furthermore, 
the territory was not economically 
viable as a separate entity; owing to 
its small population it would become 
a “mere squirearchy,” governed by 
minor officials of the United King- 
dom Colonial Office, flanked by 
French Togoland which provided it 
with access to the sea, and by an un- 
favorably-disposed Gold Coast as a 
corridor to the outsde world. 


“EVEN GREATER PROBLEMS” ‘The third 
course—joint administration by the 
two Administering Authorities—would 
involve even greater problems, Mr. 
Menon continued. It would be viewed 
with disfavor by the inhabitants; it 
would involve the two metropolitan 
powers in rivalry for prestige reasons, 
and it was impracticable on account 
of the French view that colonial terri- 
tories were parts of France. 

Since the second and third courses 
were thus inadmissible, the first took 


on greater importance. Mr. Menon 
opposed the union of Togoland with 
a territory under British domination, 
or with an African State motivated 
by imperialism. If the Gold Coast 
Government had been intending to 
acquire domination over a backward 
population by suppressing that pop- 
ulation’s nationalism, he would not 
have advanced that course, 

Mr. Menon did not rule out the pos- 
sibility of other solutions to the prob- 
lem. For instance, there might be a 
change in the principle of integration 
of French Togoland with the metro- 
politan country. Developments in 
North Africa or Asia might make it 
possible for French Togoland to form 
an administrative union, or to adopt 
another type of constitution. Gold 
Coast independence, however, was a 
certainty in the near future, and he 
hoped the United Kingdom would do 
nothing which might retard it. 

The Council, and ultimately the As- 
sembly, should, however, be careful to 
avoid setting a dangerous precedent by 
allowing the results of the forthcoming 
Gold Coast elections to become a 
determining factor. In conclusion, Mr. 
Menon said his Government was keep- 
ing an open mind on the subject. 
When the nature of the new Gold 
Coast Constitution and the Gold Coast 
people’s views on the Togoland ques- 
tion became known, the Council would 
be better able to make a recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly. 

The Council then voted on the 
United Kingdom’s proposal that fur- 
ther consideration of the Togoland 
Unification problem be adjourned un- 
til the next session, a step endorsed 
by 11 votes to 1 (the U.S.S.R.) 





THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES from two West African Trust Territories chat with delegates 
before a meeting of the Trusteeship Council. From left to right, Léon Pignon, of France; Georges 
Becquey, Special Representative of the Administering Authority in the Cameroons under French 
administration; Georges Apedo Amah, Special Representative of the Administering Authority in 
Togoland under French Administration; and Semyon K. Tsarapkin, representative of the Soviet Union, 
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DR. RIESSER 


(Continued from page 221) 


U.S.S.R. to name a representative to 
enter into direct consultation with the 
Commission had met with no response. 


REPORT The commission reviewed ma- 
terial collected by the Federal Ger- 
man Republic, which asserted that 
more than 1,200,000 soldiers from 
the Eastern German front never re- 
turned home. Evidence in the form 
of letters and other documents was 
presented that another 102,000 were 
in captivity in the Soviet Union. 

“The value of the report is that it 
focuses public opinion on a situation 
which most of the world condemns,” 
said Dr. Riesser. “We gave facts and 
figures, names and locations and dates 
and places. We also reminded the 
families of the prisoners that we hadn’t 
forgotten them, It heartens those peo- 
ple, not only in Germany but in other 
countries, to know that the United 
Nations is interested in them. 

“What are the differences between 
the League of Nations and the United 
Nations? There are three ways that I 
think the United Nations has improved 
on the League,” Dr. Riesser said. “In 
sending armed forces to Korea, the 
United Nations actively resisted ag- 
gression, something the League never 
did though provocations were many 
by several governments. The United 
Nations has acted as a peace-maker, 
between the Arab states and Israel, 
between India and Pakistan. New 
states have been created under United 
Nations auspices and many of the 
countries mandated under the League 
are now independent states—Libya, 
Iraq, Syria, Israel, Lebanon, Eritrea. 
Of course, the membership of the 
United States is of vital importance. 


“On the other hand, it is a handicap 
not to have as members many states 
who made contributions to the work 
of the League. Finland belonged to 
the League. And Austria (the first 
country to get a loan from the 
League), Spain, Portugal, Ireland, 
Italy and last, but not least, Germany. 
To make a real union of world powers 
all of them should be members.” 


While Dr. Riesser’s job does not 
involve his country’s relations with the 
specialized agencies, he considers 
them, and the Children’s Fund and the 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, vital adjuncts to the United 
Nations in its efforts toward secure 
and lasting world peace. The German 
Federal Republic belongs to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, Bank and Fund, International 
Telecommunication Union and _ the 
World Health Organization. Without 
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detracting from the value of any, Dr. 
Riesser thinks that UNESCO stands to 
do the most good. “Good cultural re- 
lations between nations is the best 
basis for peace,” he said. “Peace is 
based on community of spirit, not 
force of arms.” 


HOME Dr. Riesser lives with his wife 
at Sutton Terrace, in New York. One 
of their sons, Gregor, a chemist, is 
married to an American girl and 
works for the American Shell Chemi- 
cal Company, in Houston, Texas. They 
have two children. The other -son, 
Einar, is in business in Paris, married 
to an Austrian girl and has a boy. 


Dr. Riesser collects first editions ot 
classical German writers like Goethe 
and Schiller. 

The main goal now of the Perma- 
nent Observer of the Federal Republic 
of Germany is to have his country 
accepted as a member of the United 
Nations. “This will come in time,” he 
said. “It must, Germany is qualified.” 

Meantime, he feels that he, like all 
diplomats, must do everything possible 
to keep the peace. 

“That’s our job,” he said, “to watch 
out for fires and put them out 
wherever they catch. It’s a small world, 
—too small to catch on fire again with- 
out burning just about all of us up.” 
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This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a_longer period 
wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
(as of March 15) 





Jan. 28 Trusteeship Council—13th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
Feb. 23 Commission on Human Rights 
10th Session Headquarters 
Mar. 9 Committee of Experts on Iron 
Ore Resources Geneva 
Mar. 9 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—9%th Session Geneva 
Mar. 15 Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee . aaa ize tane Headquarters 
Mar. Security Council Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 22 International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board .. Headquarters 
Mar. 22 Technical Assistance Board— 
28th Session .. Headquarters 
Mar. 22 Commission on the Status of 
Women—S8th Session Headquarters 
Mar. 30 Economic and Social Council— 
17th Session Headquarters 
Apr. 5 Statistical Commission—S8th Ses- 
sion cece Set aoe tna Geneva 
Apr. 5 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 


Headquarters 
Apr. 19 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
9th Session ......... Headquarters 


Apr. 20 Inter-governmental Committee 
for European Migration .. Geneva 
Apr. 20 ECE Trade Consultations 
Geneva 
Apr. 26 UNICEF—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget ... Headquarters 
May 3 International Law Commission 
6th Session ......... secesssseseeeeeeey GrOEMeVAa 
May 4 World Health Organization — 
Seventh Assembly ....................G@eneva 
May 10 Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions ... Seeks tape Rate Headquarters 
May 11 UN Conference on Customs 
Formalities * ....... Headquarters 
May 12 Technical Assistance Board— 
29th Session .. Geneva 
May 17 Regional Technical Conference 
on Water Resources .... Tokyo 


, 





May 17 Preparatory Committee of the 
ACE. i é ; . Geneva 
May 24 Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination ‘ Geneva 
May 27 WHO—Executive Board—1l4th 
Session 7 Meg Geneva 
May Committee on South-West Africa 
Headquarters 

June 1 Trusteeship Council—l4th Ses- 
sion . Headquarters 


June 1 Standing Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions .. Headquarters 
June 2 International Labor Conference 
—37th Session ; Geneva 
June 7 Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements Headquarters 
June 7 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 

June 14 Conference of European Sta- 
tisticians ; bsswelpaticts Geneva 
June 14 Permanent Central Opium 


BDI vivacesainsicees 2 coo. Geneva 
June 14 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body ... Schelde Macaae on Geneva 

June 14 PCOB/NDSB—Joint Session 
Geneva 


June 25 United Nations Film Board— 
22nd Session ‘ Reccreer 
June 29 Economic and Social Council— 
18th Session Sraead pscecalnedl Geneva 
June 29 Consultative Committee on 
Public Information for the UN and 
Specialized Agencies coo. Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Mar. 15 Committee of Experts on In- 
GigmSMOws LA DOM on. iccscseccccscccccdsccesd Geneva 
Mar. 15 Committee of Experts on the 
application of conventions and rec- 
ommendations cecesseeceesseeses GrEMEVA 
Mar. 29 Advisory Committee on Sala- 
ried Employees and Professional 
MUTE rckis Ge vess cohavitvateuseesaictaauctene Geneva 
Apr. 5 Tripartite Sub-committee of the 
Joint Maritime Commission 


Geneva 
Apr. 9 Joint ILO/WHO Committee on 
Hygiene of Seafarers .............. Geneva 
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Apr. 26 Meeting of Experts on the Pro- 

tection of Dockers against Accidents 

Geneva 

May Committee of Experts on working 
conditions in fishing industry 


Geneva 
May 24 125th Session of the Governing 
Body ..... Geneva 


FAO 


Mar. Pilot Committee on Logging Tech- 
niques and Training of Forest Work- 
ers... ....... Switzerland 

Mar. 29 Forest Grazing Panel ..... Rome 

Apr. 5 Regional Poplar Conference for 
the Near East ......... ... Damacus 

Apr. Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Poplar Commission. Rome 

May 10 4th Session of the Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee ..... Rome 

May 17 Working Party on Mediterra- 
nean Pasture and Fodder Develop- 


ment , a Ankara 
May 17 Third Conference on Wood 
Technology : «os... Sis 


May Meeting on Wheat and Barley 
Breeding in the Near East . Damacus 
May Committee on ere Prob- 


lems .. 3 ; j Rome 
May 17 Committee on Financial Con- 
trol ‘ _ ; ... Rome 
May Advisory C Yommittee on Desert 
Locust Control .... . Rome 


May Co-ordination Committee on Des- 
ert Locust Control in the Arabian 


Peninsula a Beirut 
ICAO 
Apr. 21 Co-ordination of Air Transport 
in Burope .... Strasbourg 
May/June Bond Session of the Council 
Montreal 
UNESCO 

Mar. 10-Apr. 9 37th Session of the Ex- 
ecutive: Board. ..............-0:-.<c.ses0+. Paris 


Apr. 5 Conference of Organizers of In- 

ternational Voluntary Work Camps 

Paris 

Apr. 21 Inter-governmental conference 

on the protection of cultural property 
in event of armed conflict 

The Hague 

Apr. 26 7th Session of the Advisory 

Committee on Arid Zone Research 

Paris 

May 17 Provisional Advisory Commit- 

tee for the interim administration of 

the Universal Copyright Convention 

Paris 

May 24 Expert Committee on Principles 

and Methods of Education for Living 


in a World Community ................ Paris 
May 31 International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Bibliography .... Paris 
ITU 
May 1 Administrative Council Geneva 
UPU 
May 3 Executive & Liaison Commission 
Lucerne 
ss WHO 
May 4 Seventh World Health Assembly 
Geneva 
May 27 14th Session of the Executive 
Board Geneva 
IGO’s 


Apr. 6 Caribbean Commission: Confer- 
ence on Trade Promotion 
Port-of-Spain 


Section Il] — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. 


Apr. 2 Centre of International Rela- 
tionships for Wholesale Trade—Gen- 
eral Assembly ................... The Hague 

Apr. 12 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—S81st session of the Council 


Rome 
Apr. 14 Rotary International—Confer- 
I |. xa) dacs vapap bien obcanechsnekeweuss Sao Paulo 


Apr. 20 International Union for Child 
Welfare—Advisory Committee on De- 
linquent and _ Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People .. Brussels 

Apr. 20 International Society for Social 
Defence—3rd Congress .......... Antwerp 
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Apr. 20 International Falcon Movement 
—special study week on international 
camps ...... Blaricum (Netherlands) 

Apr. 20 Catholic International Union 
for Social Service—8th Congress 

Koln 

Apr. 21 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and Girls — World 
Council and Study Week .New York 

Apr. 21 International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions—10th meeting of the 
Bureau ........ Gps eiak xkiak ont sya <evt sc 

Apr. 23 Joint Committee of  Inter- 
national Teachers’ Federations—18th 
GIN oncstdepe haw cops ctees a London 

Apr. 2% International Federation of 
Journalists—Congress Bordeaux 

Apr. 25 International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers — ith Inter- 
national Study Session on Agricul- 
tural Co-operation 

Bromsgrove, England 

Apr. 26 International College of Sur- 
geons — 9th International Congress 
of Surgery Sao Paulo 

May 3 International “Catholic Press 
Union—4th International Congress 

Paris 

May 12 International Conference on 

Large Electric Systems—15th session 
Paris 
May 16 International Institute of Weld- 


ing—Annual Assembly Flerence 
May 19 League of Red Cross Societies 
—23rd meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors Oslo 
May 21 International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers—7th General 
Meeting Nairobi 
June 3 World’s Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union—19th Convention 
Vancouver, B.C. 
June 3 International Organization of 
Employers—29th General Council 
Geneva 
June 8 International Council of Women 
—Assembly Helsinki 
June 19 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men's Christian Associations — Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting 
Mainau (Germany) 
June 22 International Alliance of Wom- 
en—Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—Annual Board Meeting 
London 
June 25 International Conference of 
Social Work—7th meeting... Toronto 
June 27 International Alliance of Wom- 
en—Equal Rights, Equal Respensi- 
bilities — International Committee 
meeting London 
June 29 [nternational Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions: International 
Shoe and Leather Workers Federa- 
tion—Biennial Congress Oslo 





UNITED 


NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





FEBRUARY 19— MARCH 4 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Committee on South West Africa 


14th MEETING-——Feb. 19 

Continued consideration of procedure 
for the examination of reports and peti- 
tions for the consideration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in reference to para. 
12(d) of resol. 749 A (VIII). 


15th MEETING—Feb. 26 
Considered communications relating 
to the territory of South West Africa. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


660th MEETING—Feb. 24 

The Palestine question. 

I. Complaint by Israel against Egypt 
eoncerning: (a) Enforcement by Egypt 
of restrictions on the passage of ships 
trading with Israel through the Suez 
Canal. (b) Interference by Egypt with 
shipping proceeding to the Israeli port 
of Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba (S/3168). 

II. Complaint by Egypt against Is- 
rael concerning ‘violations by Israel of 
the Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice 
Agreement at the demilitarized zone of 
El-Auja” (8/3172). 

The Council adjourned without any 
debate leaving the date of the next 
meeting to be set by the President. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 


411th MEETING—Feb. 23 

Statements concerning the _ repre- 
sentation of China. 

Election of officers. 

Provisional agenda adopted (E/CN.4 
695) without objection. 


412th MEETING—Feb. 24 

Draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Decided to begin with con- 
sideration of the proposal ‘concerning 
an Article on the Right of Property. 
Agreed to proceed thereafter with the 
consideration of questions relating to 
Measures of Implementation. 


413th MEETING—Feb. 25 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Discussed doc. E/CN.4/L.313 
and amendment thereto (L.314). Rep. of 
France withdrew proposal of 8th ses- 
sion (E/CN.4/L.66/Rev. 1). 


414th-415th MEETINGS—Feb. 26 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 


mentation: Discussion con't. Considered 
revised proposal (E/CN.4/1..313/Rev.1) 
and amendment thereto (L.317). 


416th MEETING—March 1 


Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Amendments E/CN.4/L.318, 
L.319 and L.320 submitted. 


417th-418th MEETING—March 2 


Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Censidered and voted on 
docs. E/CN.4/L.321, L.322 and L.323. 


419-420th MEETINGS—March 3 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures ef Imple- 
mentation: Considered E/2447 and 
wo thereto (E/CN.4/L.324 and 


421st MEDTING—March 4 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: E/CN.4/L.326/Rev.1 sub- 
mitted. 


422nd MEETING—March 4 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Ten-power text submitted 
(E/CN.4/L.329). 


UNICEF: Executive Board 


119th MEETING—March 1 

Adopted revised provisional agenda 
(E/ICEF/L.521/Rev.2). 

General progress report of the Ex- 
ecutive Director (E/ICHF/248 and Add. 
1): General discussion. 

Report of Status of Regional Director 
of Programmes: General discussion. 


120th MEETING—March 3 

Report of the Department of Social 
Affairs: General discussion. 

Report of the Executive Director on 
Expanding UNICEF Aid to Rural Pri- 
mary School Services (E/ICEF/249): 
General discussion. 


121lst MEETING—March 3 

Report of the Executive Director on 
Expanding UNICEF Aid to Rural Pri- 
mary School Services: Continued dis- 
cussion. 

Report of the Agricultural Officer for 
FAO on Recent FAO Work of Interest 
to UNICEF. 

Report of the Regional Director for 
Latin America: General discussion. 
— of the Regional Director for 
Africa. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
500th MEETING—Feb. 19 

Examination of conditions in Togo- 
land under British administration: Gen- 
eral debate concluded. Decided, without 
objection, to appoint Belgium, China, 
Haiti and US as members of the Draft- 
ing Committee on Togoland under Brit- 
ish administration. 

Examination of conditions in Togo- 
land under French administration: The 
rep. and special rep. of the Administer- 
ing Authority replied to questions in 
the political and economic fields. 
501ist MEETING—Feb, 23 

Examination of conditions in Togo- 
land under French’ administration: 
Special rep. of Administering Authority 
replied to questions in the economic, 
social and educational fields. 
502nd MEETING—Feb. 24 

Examination of conditions in Togo- 
land under French’ administration: 
Special rep. of Administering Authority 
replied to questions in the educational 
field. General debate begun. 


503rd MEETING—Feb. 25 
Examination of conditions in 

land under French 

General debate. 
Examination of 


Togo- 
Administration: 


conditions in the 
Cameroons under British administra- 
tion: Considered report of drafting 
Committee (T/L. 404 and Add. 1, L.418) 
and voted on draft recommendations 
contained paras, 3, 8-24. 

Considered and approved interim re- 
port of Standing Committee of Admin- 
istrative Unions (T/L.408). 


504th MEETING—Feb. 26 
Examination of petitions 


ing the Cameroons’ under 
administration: Considered 


concern- 
British 
55th re- 
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mone) UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS 


PROGRAM FOR 


port of Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions (T/L.140) and voted on the draft 
resols. contained therein. General de- 
bate. 


505th MEETING—March 1 

Examination of conditions in Togo- 
land under French administration: Gen- 
eral debate concluded. Decided to ap- 
point Belgium, China, Haiti and US 
as members of Drafting Committee. 

The Togoland unification problem: 
Statements by reps. of Administering 
Authorities and of reps. of NGO's. 


506th MEETING—March 2 


The Togoland unification problem: 
Reps., of NGO’s answered questions. 


507th MEETING—March 3 


The Togoland unification problem: 
Decided further consideration of the 
item be adjourned until 14th session. 
Examination of conditions in Tangany- 
ika: Statement by special rep. of Ad- 
ministering Authority. 


508th MEETING—March 4 

Examination of conditions in Tan- 
ganyika: Special rep. of the Adminis- 
tering Authority replied to questions in 
the political and economic fields. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


132nd MEETING—Feb. 19 

Petitions concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Continued 
consideration of draft report contained 
in doc. T/C. 2/1.61. 


133rd MEETING—Feb. 23 

Petitions concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Adopted 
57th draft report. 

Considered draft report contained in 
T/C.2/L.62. 


The most recent issue: 
Stamp honoring FAO, 3¢ and 8¢ denominations — 


NATIONS UNIES 


Next issue: 


Bi-colored stamp, gold on green, gold on blue, respectively. 


134th-136th MEETINGS—Feb. 24-26 

Petitions concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Continued 
consideration of draft report contained 
in T/C.2/1L.62. 
137th MEETING—March 1 

Petitions concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Adopted 
58th report. Began consideration of 
draft report in T/C.2/L.63. 
138th MEETING—March 2 

Petitions concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Adopted 
59th report. 
139th MEETING—March 3 

Petitions concerning Togoland under 
British administration: Adopted 60th 
report. 


140th MEETING—March 4 

Petitions concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Adopted 
61st report. 
141st MEETING—March 4 


Petition concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Began 
consideration of draft report in doc. 
T/C.2 /L.65. 


Committee on Indigenous Participation 


3rd MEETING—Feb. 26 


Agreed to request Legal Dept. to col- 
lect opinions of international jurists, if 
any, on questions submitted by Syria. 


Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions 


49th MEETING—March 2 


Considered the administrative union 
affecting Togoland under British ad- 
ministration. 


1954 


NATIONS UNIES. 


May 10—Stamp honoring ILO, in two denominations, 3¢ and 8¢. 
First day of issue cancellation will be given to covers sent to the 
United Nations Postal Administration. Addressed, unstamped 
covers accompanied by remittance to the value of the stamps to 
be affixed should be sent to “UNPA, United Nations, N. Y.,” 
the outside envelope being marked “FDC-ILO.” Orders mailed 
after midnight of the day of issue will be too late for servicing. 


Oct. 25—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 


Dec. 10—Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, New York. 
There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the United 
Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, N. Y. (coin, 


check or money order). 


On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington Press, 43 
William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album devoted exclusively 
to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning the stamps and the United 


Nations generally. Price $1.50. 


U.N. B.—March 15, 1954 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ 
Network for Peace and stations of the Dominion Net- 
work of Canada. In New York City, Stations WEVD, 
WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA: 
10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 4:00-4:15 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” as follows: Mountain 
and Central Network, Mondays at 7:00 p.m.; Eastern 
Network, Sundays at 12:15 p.m. 





THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers, All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Me!bourne University Press, Cariton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘“‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Per’, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhard?, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elfia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

—— Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 

igon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


—_—_———_——————— 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1953 


An analysis of current major developments and problems, with con- 
sideration of long-term issues, in Western and Southern Europe, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Charts and tables show production 
and demand, exports, imports, trade balance, mining, manufacturing, 
gold and dollar assets. Prepared by the Secretariat of the United 


Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 


314 pages. $2.50, 17/6 stg., Sw.frs. 10.00 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST, 1953 
A report on the economy of the region as a whole covering the food 


position, export decline, public finance and development problems and 


policies. For the first time individual surveys of the economic situation 


in fourteen countries of the region are included. Prepared by the Secre- 


tariat of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 


Far East. 
161 pages. $1.50, 11/- stg., Sw.frs. 6.00 


Beginning in 1954, annual subscriptions to the 
Economic Bulletin for Europe and to the 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East 
include a copy of the respective Surveys, 
Annual subscription to each Bulletin, with yearly Survey: 
$3.00, 22/6 stg.. Sw.frs. 12.00. 
Single copy of Bulletins: $0.50, 3/9 stg., Sw.frs, 2.00. 


Single copy of current Surveys: as indicated above. 


Obtainable in local currencies from sales agents 
for United Nations publications. 








